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Audubon Junior Clubs, in which more 
than ten million children in schools and 
youth groups been 
1910. 


have enrolled since 


Audubon Camps, for training adults in 
nature and conservation, at Medomak, 
Maine; Greenwich, Conn.; Norden, Calif.: 
Sarona, Wisconsin. 


Audubon Screen Tours, lectures and 
color motion pictures of which 1,800, given 
by 30 lecturers reach an audience of 


500,000 people a year in some 200 cities 


Audubon Wildlife Tours, to 
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Creek, Florida, Corkscrew Swamp San 
tuary, and into the Everglades National 
Park, under direction of trained naturalists. 


exhibits of 


Audubon Art Tours, 


original art by famous bird painters. 


loan 


Audubon Photography Tours, loan «x 


hibitions of natural history salon prints 


by leading wildlife photographers. 
Branches and Affiliates of the National 


Audubon work in 
more than 


Society advance our 


S00 communities. 


Photo and Film Department, from 
which rights to 
and slides can be purchased, slides may 


be bought, and educational films 


reproduce photographs 


rented. 


Service Department, through which ad- 
vice as to nature books, prints, bird, flower, 
and mammal cards, binoculars, ete.. may 
and items purchased 


be obtained, such 
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threatened with extinction. 
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Horrified at Effects of Chemical Sprays 


I was both horrified and appalled to 
read the article in the July-August 1958 
issue of Audubon Magazine on the 
American bald eagle. I knew the bird 
was having difficulties, but never imag- 
ined anything like this. It just goes to 
show the dreadful effect of uncontrolled 
spraying! I have long thought that the 
monarch butterfly population was great- 
ly reduced on the east coast by the 
spraying in Florida, and am sure the 
butterfly population on Long Island 
must have been greatly cut down by the 
spraying of the U.S. Department of 
\griculture in 1957 against the gypsy 
I had a friend trying to find 
antiopa (mourning cloak) caterpillars 
for me there this summer of 1958 and 
he couldn't find any where previously 


moth. 


there had always been many. 
Incidentally, just after reading the 
article I was watching TV and _ the 


Goodrich Rubber Company advertise- 
ment came on for their new is 
tires. They had pictures of the American 
eagle flying about, and the slogan went 
something like this: “swift sure! 
secure!” I thought, “Oh, if 
you only knew!” You might approach 
the Goodrich Rubber Company on the 
They willing to 
promote the needed for the 
bird, Stranger things have happened! 
Avice LIGHTNER Hopr 


New York City, N. Y. 


“eagle 


g 
strong 


problem. might be 


research 


House Finches and Birdbaths 


Mr. Frank F. Gander expressed my 
sentiment about the house finch so well 
in the July-August 1958 issue of Audu 
bon Magazine when he wrote: “In my 
garden they are very welcome.” They 
are, comparatively, newcomers to West 
Texas where songbirds are practically 
non-existent. They to hold their 
own with our numerous sparrows. 

Mr. Gander did not mention one of 
their most «appealing characteristics: the 
mated pairs stay together all winter. I 


see the male solicitous of his mate, pre- 


seem 


senting her with choice seeds, and call- 
ing her to the bath when the coast is 
clear, just as in the nesting season. 
Speaking of birdbaths: they are a 
problem in our part of the country. We 
need them most in winter and they in- 
variably freeze and crack. I found my- 
self with three pedestals and no bowls 
last winter. Noting that most migrating 
birds prefer ground baths I sank a 
plastic dishpan in the ground and filled 
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it with gravel to the desired depth. It 
held up perfectly, winter and summer, 
but was far from adequate. How I wish 
I had a huge plastic saucer! Some small- 
er ones for my pedestals, too. 


Mrs. GLEN WILKINSON 


Lubbock, Texas 
Comment 
From time to time, advertisers in 


fudubon Magazine have oftered bird- 
bath water-heaters for sale. 
vent the birdbath water 


and subsequent cracking of birdbaths. 


These pre- 
from freezing 


Ihe Editor 


interested in Owls 


I am interested in owls—their study 


and preservation. I would appreci 
letter 


in your column as I am anxious to cor 


ate it if you would print. this 
respond with others having the same 
interest 


DANIEL LEE ALBRITTON 


Camden, Alabama 


Views of a New Subscriber 


\s a new subscriber looking over 


some back issues of Audubon Magazine, 
I find an 
Manan,” by Robert D. Lemmon in the 
Would it not 


appropriate in this article 


article, “Birding on Grand 
May-June 1954 issue. 
have been 
magazine 


on birding, appearing in a 


actually named Audubon, to have men 
tioned Audubon’s own visit to Grand 
Manan in 1830 (the date 
as 1833)? 


greatly impressed by the variety of birds 


is also given 
Audubon is said to have been 


on the island, and by his discovery of 
herring gulls nesting there in trees. 

There was also no mention of another 
well-known Allan L. Moses 
(1881-1953), who spent much time on 
the island 
specimens for museums in both Canada 
and the United States. Some of his 
specimens can be seen in the small 
but interesting museum located in the 
basement of the local high school. It 
was through Allan Moses, as I under- 
stand it, that J. S. Rockefeller pur- 
chased Kent Island in 1951 to preserve 
it primarily as a breeding ground of the 
Bay of Fundy ducks. Why not 
mention, too, that Grand Manan lies 
right on the Atlantic Flyway, a fact 
that brings a number of 
to it 
on or near the island. 

I should like to take this opportunity 
another fact that may 
Several 
have been in New Brunswick's capital, 


birdman, 


observing and collecting 


eider 


great birds 


besides those that actually breed 


of mentioning 


interest your Society. times | 
Fredericton, and have visited the legis 
lative buildings on Parliament Square. 
Each time I have been struck by the 
way the pleasant, courteous 


with pride 


guide—a 


veteran—mentioned great 
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that his domain owns one of the only 
two existing complete folio sets of Au 
dubon’s “Birds of America.” It is ob- 
viously one of the treasures of the 
province, and is carefully guarded and 
never shown to visitors. It seems a pity 
that no one ever sees it. Even so some 
of your readers may be interested in 
learning of its existence. 

In the January-February 1956 num- 
ber, the article, “Adventures for Bird 
Nova looked fa 
miliar. I went back to my notes on a 
1956 Nova 
Scotia. Sure enough, I had picked up a 
reprint of this article at the Tourist 
Information Center in Digby. How 
thoughtful of make this 
kind of information available to visitors, 


watchers in Scotia,” 


summer spent largely in 


someone to 
as well as the more commercial bro- 
chures! 

It must be clear by now that I enjoy 
each copy of Audubon Magazine, and 
wish I had subscribed earlier. 


GERTRUDE B. Fiertz 


Manhasset, L.I., New York 


Black Snake vs. Copperhead 


There is a belief among many people 
in this section that a black snake will 
kill a writing to 
ask if you can advise me if there is any 


copperhead. I am 


truth in this supposition. 
I have often heard that a king snake 
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14 days — by plane, station wagon, swamp 
boat and bamboo raft — all inclusive. 
Parties limited from 5 to 7 persons for per- 
sonalized service. Any of the above coun- 
tries may be omitted or added if agreeable 
to the entire group. 
Schedules and prices 
without notice. 
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Field of View Diameter of Relative 

Power at 1000 yards Exit Pupil Brightness 
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QUALITY 
PRISMATIC SCOPE 


with 15x-20x-30x-40x-60x 
Interchangeable Eyepieces 


5690 


A new 60mm. PRISMATIC Spotting Scope 
of compact size, ideal for long range bird 
and nature study, astronomical and general 
observation, with fully hard coated optics, 
achromatic, color correct lenses of highest 
quality definition. Large 60 mm. objective 
lens assures great brightness. Sunshade 
around objective lens extends to 2”, elim- 
inates sunglare. Extra lenses carried in 
lens cap. Overall length 13 inches, weight 
29 ozs. Supplied with five eyepieces — 
15x to 60x. Tripod is famous aluminum 
alloy Davidson pan-head elevator type, 
adjusts from 23” to 5'/2'. 

Telescope only with 5 lenses and com- 
plete adaptor mount — $55.00. 

Our nationally famous STODDARD 7 x 35 
center focus imported binoculars, complete 
with accessories and pigskin carrying case 
still available. Only $29.95 plus 10% tax. 


complete unit 
including tripod 
and adaptor 


would kill a rattler, but this is a new 
one on me. 
Can a black snake kill a copperhead 


or any other snakes? 
Avy B. Smiru 


Clinton, Connecticut 


Comment 
There is a possibility that a_ black 
snake, (especially a_ large pilot black 
snake, Elaphe obsoleta), would kill and 


eat a copperhead, and it certainly could 


if it were so inclined; however, black 
snakes, including the 


black snakes, are 


known to eat 


racers or Coluber 
indiscriminate feeders 


They are rats, mice 
shrews, the young of rabbits and opos 
lizards, toads, birds and 


sums, frogs, 


birds’ eggs, insects, and small snakes of 
many kinds. Although some of the large 
non-poisonous snakes may eat venomous 
ones, it is said that even a king snake 
if given a choice, will eat a harmless 
snake in prefer nee toa potsonous one 


All harmless 


the venom of copperheads and rattle 


snakes are immune to 


snakes but not to the venom of the 


coral snake The Editor 


Recommends a Trip to Nova Scotia 


Magazine 
and am particularly interested in your 


I enjoy reading Audubon 
articles on bird-finding areas 

In 1956 we as a family (two children 
age 10-12) had our happiest vacation 
through an article in Audubon Magazine 
1956 issue), by Dr 
{dventures for Bird 


(January-February 
Harrison F. Lewis, ‘ 
watchers in Nova Scotia.” 

found 
us a lovely place to camp at Littl 
Harbour, Swansburg P.O., Nova Scotia 
Dr. Lewis kindly 
troducing me to the many 


I wrote to Dr. Lewis and he 


took me birding, in 
interesting 
The chil 
dren found plenty of fishing and _ the 
townsfolk 
I heartily recommend this place 


areas in Shelbourne County. 


were certainly real people 
Mrs. Rocer C. Deraysuiri 


Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 


Osprey’s nest on windmill photographed by F. V. du Pont 


Osprey’s Nest on Windmill 


As a subscriber to the Audubon Mag 
azine, which I enjoy, I thought it worth 


while to forward for your consideration 


n osprey’s nest which 
1958 on a 


a small log cabin 


a photograph o 
was built in ihe spring of 
windmill adjacent to 
which I have on the Choptank River on 


the Eastern Shore of Maryland 


Nature Photography 


A NEW AUDUBON 
NATURE BULLETIN 


By Herman W. Kitchen, Documentary Motion Picture and Still Cameraman 


For teachers, youth leaders, and hobbyists, whose interest is nature 
photography 
The Bulletin (illustrated with some excellent photographs) gives 


helpful advice with regard to equipment 


ind methods for skill 


The windmill blades were not in op 
erating position, as it is only used for 
pumping water when the _ electricity 
fails. Although the blades did not ro- 
tate, the entire windmill would swing 
within an arc of a complete circle, de- 
pending on the direction of the wind. 

This circular movement of the mill 
did not disturb the ospreys 
during the construction of the nest, 
which was a very interesting procedure. 
Undoubtedly, the building of this nest 
caused them unusual problems, and fre 


seem to 


quently the birds would be unable to 
insert a particular branch or twig they 
had selected. Under such circumstances, 
they would drop the twig and go in 
I would estimate the 
branches rejected 


search of another. 
number of twigs or 
in this operation exceeded the number 
that were actually used in the construc- 
tion of the nest. F. V. pt 


Washington, D. C. 


PON 
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Maybe some of the people who read 
Please add 10 


ludubon Magazine would be interested 
to hear about the “sweetheart sparrow.” 
Ihe New York Public Library has been 


for postage and handling 


Order from 
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running an exhibition in the main 
lobby on Theodore Roosevelt. 
Included is a letter which he wrote 
on October 15, 1915 to Miss Susan 
Dixon, 541 East 78th Street, New York 
City. In it he “Yes, I know the 
white-throated sparrow well. I am very 
fond of him and I like to call 
him by the name by which he is some 
times known, that is the sweetheart spar 


Says: 


always 


row.” 

I had heard 
and I wonder how many of your readers 
with it. 

WINTHROP DRURY 


never this name before, 


may be familiar 


New York, N. Y. 


Comment 


We unfamiliar with the name, 


“sweetheart sparrow,” as applied to the 


were 


white-throated sparrow, but have records 
of the following local names for it- 
Peabody bird, cherrybird (in the Adi- 
rondacks) , Canada bird, white-throated 
sparrow, white-throat, nightin- 
Manitoba), Canada sparrow, 
bird.—The Editor 


crown 
gale (in 
and Peverly 


Liked the September-October Issue 


We particularly interested in 
the article on the Tannersville Bog 
“Descent To a Boreal Swamp,” pub- 
lished in the September-October 1958 
issue. 

This issue was especially well done. 
The following articles also were of high 
calibre—“ The Moose,” “Bachman’s 
Warbler,” “Ring,” the “Wilson’s 
Snipe.” Pettingill’s article on the Con 
necticut warbler was particularly inter- 


were 


and 


esting. 
It seems to me magazine has 
been strengthened with its wider scope 


youl 


in the last few years, with no loss of 
specific material in life histories of 
species, precise descriptions of areas, 
etc. Mrs. IsaseLt B. WAsSSON 


River Forest, Illinois 


Apology to Our Readers 

We have received several letters which 
comment that the snake which illustra- 
ted Roger Peterson's “Bird’s-Eye View,” 
September October 1958 204, 
is a coral snake and not a copperhead. 
We have replied that even though Mr. 
Peterson's leading anecdote was about 


issue, p. 


a copperhead, his discussion was of snakes 
in general, therefore we felt justified in 
using Mr. Peterson's beautiful illustra- 
tion of a coral snake (he did not send us 
a drawing of a copperhead). However, 
we have learned a lesson from our critics: 
that it is best to label our illustrations for 
what they are to avoid the conclusion by 
our readers that we may 
One of the 


received, which delighted us especially, 


have used the 


wrong one. 


said: 
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letters that we 


“I received your recent issue of 
Audubon Magazine, which featured 
an article in Roger  Peterson’s 
“Bird’s-Eye View” describing 
what the author called a 
head .. . the illustration really was 
of a CORAL SNAKE and not a 
copperhead. I consider myself a 
young herpetologist.” 


ce ypper- 


Bruce TRENERY (Age 10) 


Berkeley 7, California 
Early Copy of Wilson’s American 
Ornithology 


Mr. Waldemar H. Fries’ delightful 
account, “The Elephant Hunter,” in the 
September-October 1958 Au- 
dubon Magazine describing some of his 


issue of 


experiences in his search for sets of Au- 
dubon’s elephant folio copies of “The 
Birds of America” wonderful 
experience I had not long ago, when 
I unexpectedly ran into the first set of 
Alexander Wilson's “American Orni- 
thology,” 1808-1814, and met one of the 
country’s finest bird painters. 

While with my distinguished kins- 
man, the Right Reverend Albert S. 
Thomas, retired Episcopal Bishop of 
South Carolina, I was enroute to visit 
Pompion Hill Chapel on the eastern 
branch of the Cooper River above 
Charleston. To into the ancient 
and isolated chapel, we had to go to 
the adjacent plantation to secure the 
key. The Bishop did not tell me whose 
home it was until we entered, and I 
was introduced to Mr. Edward von 
Siebold Dingle, one of the country’s 
foremost ornithologists and painters. 
This is his wife’s ancestral home, known 
for 200 years as “Middleburg,” and said 
to be the oldest frame house in the state 
outside of Charleston. Here I saw Alex- 
ander Wilson's “American Ornithology,” 
which is said to have been at “Middle- 
burg” since the first Simons’ acquired 
it about 150 years ago. 

I wish someone would trace the ex- 
isting sets of Wilson's “American Orni- 
thology.” Incidentally, I have the three- 


recalls a 


get 


Naturalists « Nature 
Lovers « Wildlife 
Photographers 


Enjoy a nature vacation in the scenic Elk 
Refuge region near famous Jackson Hole, 
Wyoming, in the Beautiful Snake River 
Valley. a 

On foot, or horseback, or “four-wheel- 
drive,” watch the Elk in spring migration 
to the higher mountains from their winter 


refuge. See Bear, Moose, Badger, Deer. 
Coyotes, active Beaver colonies, Moun- 
tain Sheep, Trumpeter Swans, Sandhill 
Cranes. Bird life varied and abundant. 
Adjacent to Elk and Bison refuges, and 
to Grand Teton National Park. 


Open all year, —- WINTER SPORTS, and 
WINTER ELK FEEDING ON THE 
RANCH. oa 
NEW MODERN CABINS 
Excellent meals — Reasonable Rates. 


Best observation season for Elk migration, 
May Ist to June 15th. 


Write to 
Beaver Valley Ranch 
Frank and Katherine Foster, 
Box 489, Jackson, Wyoming 


REGIONAL 
ARTS AND CRAFTS 
PARTY ACCESSORIES 


Trimmed with native materials 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


CRD 


MONTANA HOUSE 


home of 


FOREST AND FIRESIDE PRODUCTS 
Route 1, Bigfork, Montana 


Find a picture of the bird 
before it flies away by 
Indexing your Peterson 
Guides with BIRD GUIDE 
INDEX TABS 


® Neat-Easy to Read 


Sets for Eastern, Western or 
British Peterson Guides 


Only 50¢ per set, ppd. 


OB Enterprises ° 


eEasy to Install® Plastic Coated 


IDENTIFY BIRDS FASTER 


INDEX YOUR BIRD GUIDES!! 


Permanently Protect your Peterson 
Field Guides with our Heavy, Trans- 
parent Plastic Field Guide Jackets 


@ WATERPROOF — Wet hands in rainy 


weather can't harm cover. 

@ DURABLE — Made of the heaviest trans- 
parent plastic available. 

@ DIRTPROOF — Snug-fitting jackets de- 
signed specifically for the Peterson Bird 
Guides. 


Only $1.00 each postpaid 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Box 21-J ° 


Inquire about special rates for Nature Clubs and Colleges 


Celina, Ohio 
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volume set of Wilson and Bonaparte’s, 
American Ornithology; or the Natural 
History of the Birds of the United 
States. Illustrated with Plates. Engraved 
and colored from original drawings 
\lexander Wilson 
and Charles Lucian With a 
Sketch of the Life of Wilson, By George 
Ord, F.L.S. and A Classification of the 
Genera and Species of 
Baird, of the Smithsonian 
Philadelphia 


Coates. Can you or any of your readers 


from Nature, etc. By 


, 
20naparte 


American Birds 
by Spencer } 
Institution Porter & 


tell me when Ord and Baird's three 
volume work was published? I can find 
no date in it 


CHARLES FE. THOMAS 


Greenville, South Carolina 


Comment 


There were several editions of Alex 
Wilson's Ornithol 
ogy” published, of which the first one 


ander American 


was issued in 1814, another in 1829 
and the “popular set” of three volumes 
with a contribution by Spencer F. Baird 


in 1878.—The Editor 


Women in Wildlife Management 
Work 


\t present I'm a freshman at the 


University of Minnesota 
fish and wildlife management. If you 


know of any other women in this field 


majoring in 


Flight for 


1 would appreciate very much any help 

you could give me in contacting them 
KATHLEEN CORBETT 

1106 West Circle Drive 

Minneapolis 27, Minnesota 


Robins Intoxicated by Mountain Ash 
Fruits 


Someone has suggested that I describe 


to you the experience which we had 


recently with robins and mountain ash 
which be 


berries. ‘The general routine 


n about September 1, 1958, was as 


follows: at approximately 10:30 in the 


morning, large numbers of robins de 
scended on the tree and literally gorged 
themselves, after that they flew over the 
rool of our home (a bungalow) to a 


a drink ol 
birds were then un 


birdbath where they had 


wate! Most of the 
able to fly over the house and _ back 
into the tree and many of them, at least 


20, flew into our windows. The ume 
which they spent drinking was perhaps 
eflect 


more 


only five minutes, so that the 


seemed to be fairly sudden. The 
timid ones did not attempt to fly back 
to the tree but perched on the edge of 
the birdbath—this with some dithculty. 

The berries were not sufhciently ripe 
to begin to fall from the tree, the tree 
had never been sprayed, and the bird 
water which ts 


bath contained only 


changed regularly 


Projection 


This is one of ten photographs of birds in flight, just added to the 


Society's library of slides for projection. The ten, offered in a set 
at $10, include the Kingfisher shown here, plus the Bluebird, Red- 
wing Blackbird, Red-bellied Woodpecker, Yellow-shafted Flicker, 
Great Horned Owl, Ruby-throated Hummingbird, Barn Swallow, 
Golden-crowned Kinglet and White-throated Sparrow. 


PHOTO AND FILM DEPARTMENT 
National Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 28, N. Y. 
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I do not know of any others who have 
had this experience with robins but 
I know that after cutting the berries 
from my own tree the birds soon 
moved into a similar tree in a neigh- 
bor’s garden and began the procedure 
all over again. After the neighbor had 
removed the berries from his tree our 
robin visitors disappeared. I hope that 
my description of this peculiar behavior 
of the robins will be of interest to you 
and perhaps assist you in explaining 
the cause of their behavior. 

\. J. Puiiuips, Ph.D. 


Loronto, Ontario, Canada 


Comment 


Perhaps some of our readers may have 
similar 
robins intoxicated by fruit, or can offer 
a solution to Dr. Phillips’ unusual ex- 
perience. It is known that robins have 
become seemingly intoxicated from eat- 
ing apples and ornamental crabapples 
that have hung for a long time on the 
trees, and there are numerous records 


had a experience in seeing 


of their intoxication from eating the 
fruits of the Chinaberry, Melia aze- 
darach, a common tree in the south- 
eastern United States. 
know of no previous published record 
such as Dr. Phillips has sent us, and 
we suspect that partaking of water after 
eating the mountain-ash berries, may 
have helped to produce the intoxicating 
effect. Possibly some chemistry of the 
fruit is involved with which we are not 
at this time familiar. 


However, we 


It would make an interesting scientific 
project for study if someone could feed 
captive robins the mountain-ash berries, 
and observe their effect with (or with- 
out) the drinking of water. Little is 
known about this phenomenon because 
been studied physiologically 
The Editor 


it hasn't 
as far as we know. 


Admirer of Ring, the Raccoon 


I have greatly enjoyed “Ring’’—the rac- 
story—by George Lookabaugh, 
published in the September-October 1958 
issue of Audubon Magazine. It is written 


coon 


ATTRACTIVE POSITIONS 
Open for Summer Employment 
June 10 to September 1 
DIETITIAN * SECRETARY 
at the Audubon Camp of Maine 
Attractive Surroundings, Congenial People, 
Opportunity to Participate in Camp Program. 


Write to: Box MC — AUDUBON HOUSE 
1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, New York 


Out of the Past— 
ARROWHEAD JEWELRY! 
Earrings: Lrg., med., sm. $2.00 pr. 
Necklace: 18” Chain 
Bolo Tie: Lrg. Arrowhead $1.50 ea. 
Flint arrowhead making secret: 
Ancient methods illustrated. $1.00. 
Guaranteed! Free catalog. Order 

Now! 
CHIEF BLACKHAWK 
Kennewick 24, Wash. 
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with such simple charm, and is en- 
couraging to others who struggle with 
a handicap. Both George and his rac- 
were wonderful, and I can 
will live forever in his 


Mrs. J. B. ROEsSING 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


coon, Ring, 
Rit 
friend’s heart. 


see why ig 


Information Needed About Pileated 


Woodpeckers 
In the last year there have been 
several letters to Audubon Magazine in 
which reference has been made to pi 


leated woodpeckers feeding on suet, 
I have 
I have 


ing information on this subject for use 


read these with great interest. 


been, for several years, collect 


in an article | am writing designed to 


present specific data in support of the 
belief that pileated woodpeckers have 
numbers but also 


not only increased in 


have adapted themselves remarkably 


the 
former], 


well to advance of “civilization” 
territories. Un 


the 


into their wild 
like the 
pileated seems to have made its adjust 
the 


of timber, and now seems to be adjust 


magnificent ivory-billed, 


ment to cutting of the large stands 


ing to the idea of “feeding stations!” 


My late husband, Southgate Hoyt, 
had devoted himself for many years to 
a study of the pileated (see Audubon 


Magazine, 1941), 
and in an article published in Ecology 
in April 1957, I presented some of the 
touched briefly 


November-December 


results of his study and 
upon this question of increasing “tame 
ness” in the species. | would like to ask 
the for 


visiting 


readers of fudubon Magazine 


careful accounts of pileateds 
feeding stations, with notes as to what 
they have actually eaten. I must empha 
size, however, that the mere appearance 
of the bird the trunk of the 
near suet is not positive evidence that 
Dr. Arthur A. Allen 


a female pileated 


on tree 
the bird eats suet. 
reported to me that 
came daily for 
tree near his house at Ithaca, New York. 
He filled some of 
suet, and though the bird continued to 
feed within inches of it, he 
the 


several weeks to a pear 


her excavations with 


tells me she 


was never seen to eat suet, concen 


Spring and the Birds Return 
Early to Beautiful Cape May County 


Enjoy a quiet uncrowded visit. Sanctuaries, Beaches, Surf 
and Miles of Verdant Countryside. 

Economical too! Our off season rates are effective now 
through June (2th. 


“One of the Finest on the East Coast’’ 


Open All Year .. . Phone 5-4441 
On Garden State Parkway 


BETWEEN THE 10 AND 9 MILE SIGNS 
SOUTHBOUND LANE 


CAPE MAY COURT HOUSE, N. J. 


Send for free area map showing location of bird sanctuaries 
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trating instead on insects, particularly Latitude 43° 46’ North — Longitude 69° 19 West 


carpenter ants on the trunk and in the 


TEN 
holes she dug. MILES 
Although I know there must be many AT GA. . 


instances of pileated woodpeckers eating 


| An Island in Time 


a dozen well-authenti 


suet or nut meats at feeding stations, 


have only about 


. where the days cre measured 
cated stories in the Northeast, although by sun and tide, the nights by 
drifting stars. An ‘‘unsuspected 
isle compass'd by the voiceful 
sea"’, with notable tidal pools, 
native and migratory land and 
sea birds, unusually varied flora. 


I have appealed for such information 


on a state-wide radio program, have 


published my query in several journals, 
and have written many letters following 


‘ ( was gl; : t 
up leads. Hence I was glad to add to The Jiland Jun el a 
my files the letters in your column and 
will welcome others. MONHEGAN 
At our Sapsucker Woods Sanctuary at ISLAND, 
= ‘ MAINE 
Cornell University, the pileated visits 
irregularly, a suet-basket. So far the bird We'd like to send you our pictorial booklet A 


has not sampled the suet-pecano mix 
Stoddard and 


Ed Komarek have had success in tempt 


ture with which Herbert 


FS, ating 


Comes to the Mountains 


ing pileateds in Georgia, although other 


birds at our sanctuary eat it. 
Mrs. SoutHcate Hoy1 Six Weeks of Spring in Five Days 
Rt tiie? April 15 thru 19 
: ' Sponsored by the Huckleberry Workshop, a non- 
Etna, New York f 
is profit educational institution for the creative arts. 
Continued on page 34 Observe and study birds, rocks, trees, flowers, 
and herbs and visit the Joyce Kilmer Forest and 
‘ = Museum of Cherokee Indians. Stops will be made 
WESTERN STATION WAGON CAMPING TRIP at every 1,000-foot elevation to study the spring 


JULY-AUGUST 
FOR STUDENTS — AGES 15-17 — CO-ED 
New York - San Francisco and Return 


bird migration from Tryon, North Carolina (Blue 
Ridge Mountains) to Gatlinburg, Tennessee (Great 


Visit farms, fac Smoky Mountains). 


cenic wonders of I : 
tories, forests. See wildlife in native habitat, watch For Adults (amateur or professional). 
birds 4 week at a Rocky Mountain Ranch. Uy All-expense study tour includes tuition, room and 
to 4 stn. wagon On leader per five students board, tour fare, and resource books — $85.00. 
Careful supervision an guidan 
714 weeks — $1050 For full details write Write for leaflet: 


C. R. Agnew Jr., Round Hill Road, Greenwich, Conn. 


Huckleberry Workshop 


HENDERSONVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


worthy ofa 
| lifetime guarantee 
Hy 


Nikon Binoculars are 
guaranteed for life. The 
brilliance and clarity you 
discover with the very first 
look are yours forever — 
thanks to superb optics, 
exacting precision and 
. shock-proof construction. 
There are no finer binoculars 
— at any price! 


WORLD'S FINEST MOST 
VERSATILE TELESUOPE 


A true research instrument of surpassing 
quality, internationally used by a distin- 
guished scientific and amateur clientele as a 
portable observatory, long-distance micro- 
scope or mighty telephoto lens. Superb for 


ae ie asinatl. ie 


terrestrial viewing, with unequaled power 
and sharpness. The first break-through in 
optical science in 200 years makes this 
Questar telescope possible. 

Entirely ewe oh Ultra-precise optics 
in 8-inch barrel, weight 7 pounds. Marvel- 


NIKON BINOCULARS 


$ ° 
i | ously compact, elegant, luxuriously com- 
12 models from $37.50 to $125 plete. Sold only direct, $995, in imported 
{ Write for free booklet—'‘Simple Tests’ ’. English leather carrying case. 

Shows how to judge binocular quality. iF 

— Incorporated, 251 Fourth one tteralure on request 

New York 10, N. Y., Dept. AU-2 » . 
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WOODEN BIRDS 


VS 


Hand Carved and Painted by Wilding 
Lifelike in Appearance 


Bald Eagle with Fish each $40.00 
Herring Gull each $20.00 
Wood Duck each $30.00 


Order from this ad 


CLEM WILDING e Berger, Missouri 


Visit famous Montauk Point 
for the Fall, Winter, and 
Spring Bird Migration — 


= Thousands of 
z _ Oceanic, Shore, 
* >» S« and Winter Birds. 


Accommodations at Stanick’s Cottage 
Apartments featuring one and two bed- 
rooms, fireplace, cooking facilities, TV, etc. 
Apartments heated and furnished. Special 
rates for Birders and Nature Lovers. 


For reservations write or phone: 


MR. E. STANICK 


Old Montauk Highway and Hull Road 
Montauvk,N.Y. + Montauk Point 8-2880 


rrr 


Wildwood 
Nature Camp 


Operated by 
Massachusetts Audubon Society 
Boys and Girls — 9-14 years 
A program of NATURAL SCIENCE designed 
to stimulate interest and develop skills for 


enjoying and understanding our envir 
Wholesome food and outdoor living em- 


phesized For Folder Write 
DAVID R. MINER, Director 
Box 638-A — Barre, Massachusetts 


ll ti tt tlt tl | 
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Bird Veland 


Come to 
MOUNTAIN VIEW LODGE 


for your vacation 


See the assembloge of nesting sea-birds unique in 
Nova Scotia. %esi European cormorants, there 
are breeding black llemots, razor-billed auks 
puffins, Leach’s petrels, herring gulls, and arctic 
terns—also, eagles—and many others 


Cabin cruiser available at all times to the island 
and trips up the beautiful Great Bras D’or Lake 
Fishing and Bathing. 


Tourist accommodations, rooms, and meals Situ 
ated at Big Bras D'or, from Canada Highway No. 5 


For information, write 


Richard Ahle 


RR. 1, BRAS D'OR NOVA SCOTIA, CANADA 


Reducing Our 


Biologica 


By C. M. Goethe 


“ANNOT biological illiteracy be 

J costly? At the National Audubon 
Society's Camp of California at Sugar- 
bowl, during its first year, there was 
related this tale: a yesteryear Virginia 
professor had been increasing his insuf- 
ficient income by ‘Teacher's Institute 
lectures. One of these, off the railroad 
line, required that he rent a horse-and 
buggy. The harness snapped. The pro- 
appealed to a passing 
illiterate negro boy for help. “Yes,” 
the boy said, he could mend it quickly 


helpless 


lessor 


if the professor would give him a ride. 
Enroute the professor said to the boy: 
How-come you knew how to mend 
the harness and I didn’t?” The lad 
“Well, some folks is born 
without any brains.’ 
The Sugarbowl 
ibove tale to illustrate the illiteracy of 
certain groups. That Virginia professor 
knew much about the Punic Wars. He 
could discourse learnedly about Hanni- 
bal’s elephant strategy. He could not, 
however, make minor horse-and-buggy 
In that boy's eyes, the professor 


inswered 


raconteur told the 


repairs 
was illiterate 

This, then, is a tale of illiteracy—not 
horse-and-buggy illiteracy, nor old-fash- 
ioned, McGuffy’s R.R.R. (Reading, 
‘Riting, and ‘Rithmetic), but of bio- 
logical illiteracy. It will attempt to em- 
phasize one fact apparent after Sputnik 
jolted us out of our complacency: the 
consequent hysteria brought a demand 
for the accelerated study of chemistry 
and of physics. This, whereas some be- 
lieve that our real shortage is in biol- 
ogy 

As to biological illiteracy, is it not a 
blight flourishing with excessive urbani- 
zation? Only too many city-raised folks 
are as biologically illiterate as was Mrs. 
Malaprop when she talked glibly of 
that Nile-bank allegory. It was not 


even an_ alligator 


Fgypt has only 
crocodiles 
At Sacramento Orphanage 


years ago, in my volunteer nature study 


Farm 50 


work, we had a problem boy who made 
little trouble. He went on the nature 
walks. He 
den. He went to the 
where We-2* had the kiddies as guests 
He, however, just did not fit in. Then 
No news for years. Finally 
“Went to 
Finally de 


planted his own little gar 
summer! camps 


he ran away 
i letter from a distant city 


sca Sampled every vict 


cided on suicide Bought the gun 

* Mr. Goethe always refers to his wife and 
to himself as “We-2 Mrs. Goethe died sey 
eral years ago rhe Editor 
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| Illiteracy 


Then remembered you loved boys, that 
killing myself wasn’t a square deal to 
you. Reformed. Am now, under an- 
other name, honored in my profession. 
Married, 3 sons.” He enclosed notice 
of his eldest son's graduation cum laude. 
He also had made his college’s honor 
society. Does one ever know, when 
planting a seed, what harvest may re- 
sult from nature study? 

I have also had a neighborhood kid- 
dies’ nature study class. One winter 
they raised butterflies from cocoons. 
One laddie, yearning for when he 
would be old enough to be a member, 
brought me a turtle. He asked: “Into 
what kind of a butterfly will this turn?” 
We can stand biological illiteracy in 
those of tender age like that boy. Is it 
not, however, rather costly when some 
biological illiterate is chosen to high 
ofhce? Only too often, decisions thus 
are made costing millions of taxpayers’ 
money—even hundreds of lives. 

Nature study repeatedly shows the 
way to better living. Many nature lov- 
ers, particularly boys, also are instinc- 
tively collectors. Some are rockhounds, 
some—yesteryear—collected birds’ eggs. 
More than one then hung strings of 
them at the mantel of that holy of 


ABOUT C. M. GOETHE 

We believe it safe to say that al- 
most everyone working actively for 
conservation education throughout 
the world has had the good fortune 
to know Mr. Goethe of Sacramento, 
California, and to value the leader- 
ship he has been providing in this 
field for many decades. As a success- 
ful farmer, he knows and practices 
wise conservation measures in_ his 
own business; as a world traveler, he 
positive influence for 
methods in 


has exerted 
better conservation 
scores of foreign countries; as a 
steadfast friend, he has encouraged 
countless young people to embark 
upon their own careers in this area; 
as a stimulating member of many 
conservation organizations, he has in- 
vested unstinted time and energy 
in their constructive agendas. His 
own inspiration, throughout his ma- 
ture years, stemmed from the devo- 
tion his wile also gave to this cause. 
Though her death several years ago 
brought to an end her active cooper- 
ation, it is still her spirit that one 
feels behind Mr. Goethe's actions, as 
he refers to his work as coming from 


9” 


“we 
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holies—the parlor—reserved for wed- 
dings, funerals, and important visitors. 
Note folksayings about nature. What 


oldtime Germans called “peasant wis 


dom” preserved human experiences as 


When the 


men embalmed into folksayings quanti 


security. world was younger, 


ties of nature wisdom. The sages em 


phasized this. Solomon advised “Go 
to the ant.” (An Audubonite, 
the ants of his garden, or of a South 
American 
Solomon 


studying 


jungle, finds his respect for 
Even Jesus used 
“Consider the lily,” 
also “Do men gather grapes of thorns, 
thistles?"” Note also such folk- 
‘There's a_ black sheep in 
It's hard to teach an 
old dog new tricks” 
feather flock together.” 
preserve truth: the 
billy with his ready ax, 
tle Jim is the 
Jim.” 
Note how Mother Nature 
“first at the Patent Ofhce.” 
is an example. 


increased.) 
such expressions as 


figs ol 
sayings as 
every flock 

‘Birds of a 
They even thus 
Ozark hill 
comments, “Lit 


eugenic 
splittinest image of Big 


always was 
Corrugation 
Does not one, mailing 


a_ tragile from Tallahassee to 
Seattle, 


board? Also, on my ranches: if an ir 


present 
Wrap same in corrugated paste 
rigation ditch must cross a road, one 
uses, not plain pipe, 


This, 


but specially-cor 


rugated culvert. to stand the ham 


mering of trucks carrying sugar beets 
for your candy, tomatoes whose juice 
blushes in your vitamin drink, alfalfa 


that is finally converted into your milk 
bottle contents. If you are on safari in 
ianganyika, 
jerky, you may 
(that seen 


Kenva on with a meal of, 


perhaps, girafke notice 
that the 


from the side 


horns of the oryx 


originated the unicorn 
legend) , also are strongly corrugated. In 
Arizona's Saguaro National Monument, 
its giant cacti have a wonderluly strong 
water-storage mechanism in corrugation. 
Also, in Africa, from Somaliland 
to Senagal to even the Canaries, the 


across 


euphorbias show parallelism to oul: 
cacti, in such great swollen leafless cor 
rugated stems. 
When, at the 
Bank installed the 


ing machines 


Goethe 
“newlangled” add 


century's turn, 


(some still in use), Sac 
ramento and San Francisco Chinatowns 
abacus, that ancient add 
ing machine. ‘Through the Iron Cur 
tain filter stories that Soviet department 


still used the 


stores today still use the abacus. Also 


some make change in postage stamps 


and matches. 


Is not a test of American “knowhow” 
our ability to achieve results? Are we 
hysterical about Soviet Sputnik when 


thinking creatively about 
U.S.A.’s _ bio- 
Ihis, toward victories 


ve should be 
concentrating on reducing 
logical illiteracy? 
like Theobald Smith’s research into the 
possibilities of insects as disease-carrier. 
It will be 
the Panama Canal. 


recalled this made possible 
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When they graduate, Kremlin. stu 
dents must work for three years at jobs 
assigned by the government. But these 
jobs pay up to $6,000 a year (five times 
the national average) and also invest 
the holders with prestige and authority. 
The brightest go into research, and may 
eventually 
tutes. Then they can earn up to $40, 
OOO a year, 


country, chauffeured limousines, special 


become presidents of insti 


have houses in town and 
stores to shop in, paid vacations at ex 
student says 
future.” 
nearly twice 


clusive resorts. As one 


proudly, “We 
Russia is today producing 


have a_ great 
as Many scientists and engineers as the 
United States. 
that Russia now has 
ists, and would double 


Sulganin recently boasted 
5,500,000 special 
1960. 
They will then far outnumber those of 
the United States, which 
a shortage. 

The statesman-like vision of President 
John H. Baker was shown in his wise 
National Audubon 
Society's activities to include more than 
In thus embrac 
does it not inci 


same by 


already suffers 


broadening of the 


the original bird study. 
ing ALI 
dentally 


nature study, 
antidote for ow 
urbanization? At the 
1790, we 
folksayings ol 
to nature. 


become an 
ever-increasing 
first census in were a nation 
of farmers. Our those 
days tell how close we were 
“He's as low as a snake's belly.” 
“Busy as a bee.” “Smart as a fox.” 


“Works like 
as snake's feathers.” 


a beaver.” “Scarce 
“Playing ‘pos 
sum.” . . . “Pulled in his horns” (i. 
like a snail). . 
hopper.” 

More 


tion is urban The 


“Knee high to a grass 


than half our today’s popula 
trend to the city 
London-born 


increases. One recalls the 


lad sent at World War bombing to 
rural Somersetshire. He saw a cow 
being milked. Then he said: “Glad I 
live in London. We get our milk in 


nice clean bottles. No dirty cows for 
us.” 

When onc 
ize a local Audubon Society, or becomes 
Junior Club 


not. doing his bit as a Citi- 


persists in trying to organ 


interested in Audubon 


Work, 
7en? THe ENb 


t SHANTY BOAT 


is he 


A novel holiday 
afloat Inland through 
tropical Florida 
One week — from $95.00 
For illustrated booklet and rates write to 


CAPT. JIM NISBET 
Box 1628-A, Ft. Myers, Florida 


Our Ninth Year 
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You wouldn't 
order roses 
froma 
plumber... 
it is equally 
advisable to 
deal with a 
professional user of fine 


BINOCULARS and TELESCOPES 
ALL TYPES and PRICES 


Postpaid by a Museum Curator, an 
active field ornithologist. 


Bartlett Hendricks 


Binocular Headquarters 


Pittsfield 50-A, Mass. 
phone HI 7-9748 
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Free! AIRMAIL COLLECTION 


Get this spectacular collection of 
all-different, genuine Airmails from 
strange, far-away countries in Asia, 
HAfrica, Europe, the exotic Orient! 
World's largest airmail, scarce $23 
stamp, old Zeppelin, many, many 
others. A truly remarkable collec- 
tion containing stamps worth up 
to 30¢ ch at catalog prices!’ 
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other exciting offers. Send 10¢ for 
oe costs. Act Now! 
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Only 
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handling, and 
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M.O. Sorry, 
No C.O.D.'s. 


Lifetime 
Guarantee ! 


THE PORTABLE 
SPORTSEAT 


The only Portable Sport-Seat 
that Opens Automatically with a 
Flick of the Wrist! 


momse BACK GUARANTEE ! 
ou're not delighted with your 
RTSEAT, return it within 10 
Fm and get a FULL REFUND. 


@ LIGHTWEIGHT & EASY TO CARRY — Weighs 
only 2 Ibs. Folds fiat. Carry it like a cane. 

D> pacenaeanel DESIGNED for maximum com- 
‘ort 


SPORT-A-MATIC CORP. 


13 East 17th Street, Dept. A-1, New York City 
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“We first noticed robins dying in the spring of 1955... 


-” Photograph of robin by 


W. Bryant Tyrrell. 


Insecticides and Birds 


In five years, robins on a 185-acre tract were al- 


most entirely eliminated 


By George J. Wallace 


At of us realize the critical need 
for more complete data on the 
effects of insecticides on birds, but 
we also realize the urgency of mak 
ing whatever data we have immedi 
Hence, at the risk 


of some possibly premature conclu 


ately available. 


sions I am glad to present some ol 
the factual evidence I have. For we 
need these data now. A few years 
hence, when information is more 
complete, will be too late. We ar 
just beginning to learn of things w« 
needed to know ten years ago. 
These initial data deal mainly 
with a carefully measured popula 
tion decline of robins over a five 
year period on the Michigan Stat 
University campus at East Lansing, 
coincident with an intensive spray 


*A talk presented by Dr. Wallace before 
the 54th Annual Convention of the National 


Audubon Society, November 10, 1958 Dr 
Wallace is Professor of Zoology, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing The Editor 
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by intensive DDT spraying. 


bark 


beetles (which transmit Dutch elm 


ing program to control elm 


disease), and fon mosquito control. 
Kast Lansing, including the Michi- 


gan State University campus, had 
aerial applications at the rate ol 
a pound per acre of DDT for mos 
quitoes over the entire community 
in 1955, 1956, and 1958. The Dutch 
elm treatments started a vear earlier 
and have been continued periodi- 
cally ever since. During this time, 
quite by accident and not design, 
John Mehner, 


was studying robin populations in 


a graduate student, 


two unsprayed residential areas in 
Pittsburgh, 
two sprayed areas in East Lansing, 


Pennsvivania, and in 


including particularly the five-acre 
plot formerly comprising the Michi- 
Horticultural 
His data on the popula- 


gan State University 
Gardens. 
tion decline in East Lansing from 
1954 through 1957, supplemented 


by my observations in 1958, tell a 


dramatic and a disturbing story. 

We first noticed robins dying on 
the campus in the spring of 1955, 
the year following the start of the 
local Dutch elm disease program. 
The die-off of robins continued each 
spring, on a scale sufhcient to attract 
the unsolicited attention of the staff 
and students of Michigan State Uni- 
versity, until by the summer of 
1958, the elimination of robins from 
the main campus and some parts of 
East Lansing was virtually complete. 
\t first I attributed the deaths to 
some disease affecting the nervous 
system, but it soon became evident 
that, in spite of the assurances of the 
insecticide people that their sprays 
were “harmless to birds,” the robins 
were really dving of insecticidal poi- 
soning; they invariably exhibited 
the well-known symptoms of loss of 
balance, followed by tremors, con- 
death. It was also 
earthworms 
Among 
other things, Campus earthworms in- 
advertently fed to crayfish in a re- 
search project brought death to all 
of the crayfish, and also brought on 
tremoring in a caged snake. The 
full details of just how this cycle 
operates in however, was 
largely speculation until the publi- 
cation of Dr. Barker's thorough 
analyses of leaves, leaf litter, soil, 
earthworms, and robins in Illinois,** 
which clarified the confused situa- 
tion. 

briefly, for those not familiar with 
this cycle, Dr. Barker's studies show 
that earthworms accumulate and 
concentrate DDT in their bodies by 
feeding on leaf litter from sprayed 
trees. Earthworms analyzed had de- 
posits of DDT throughout the diges- 
tive tract, especially in the crop and 
gizzard, but also in all parts of the 
body wall, the dorsal blood vessel, 
and even in the ventral nerve. 
When robins eat the earthworms, 
chiefly in the spring tollowing the 
vear of spraying—since sprayed fo- 
liage is not available to the earth- 
worms until fall and the infected 
earthworms not abundantly avail- 
able to robins until the following 
spring—they in turn accumulate de- 
posits in their bodies. One robin 
completely analyzed had 14 organs 
and tissues infected, with the great- 
est’ concentration lodged in the 
testes and intestines. Eventually the 


vulsions, and 
soon apparent that 


might be the toxic agents. 


robins, 


See the Journal of Wildlife Management, July 
1958 issue, Vol. 22, No . pp. 209-274.—The 
Editor 
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DDT reaches the brain cells (35 
of 40 brains analyzed had 
DD1), causing locomotor paralysis 
and convulsions, followed by death 
within a few hours. I have never 
known a robin to recover after trem- 
oring sets in, and Walter Nickell, 
at the Cranbrook Institute of Sci- 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, 


dying specimens were re- 


robin 


ence, 
where 
ceived from the Detroit area, had 
nearly 200 afflicted birds “die on his 
hands” without saving a single one. 

Our figures on the population de- 
cline on the Michigan 
State University during the five-year 


campus ol 


period of study are dramatic, con- 
clusive, and alarming. In 1954 the 
Horticultural 
mum, or most favorable, robin hab- 
itat—had_ five 
approximately five acres 


Gardens—not opti 
pairs (five nests) on 
Some cam- 


pus areas had higher densities, but 


} 


even using the lower figure olf one 


pair per acre gives a total of 185 
pairs, or 370 adults, on the 185-acre 
North Campus. On this same area 
in 1957 Dr. Mehner found only 15 
adult robins in three surveys in late 
June. In 1958 my June to August 
records, including one fairly thor- 
ough survey month, totaled 
only three adults and one _ fully- 
winged bird of the year. (Ten rob- 
ins seen crossing a corner of the 


each 


campus in their early morning dis- 
night 
roost on August 7 were not consid- 


persal from an_ off-campus 
ered campus birds.) 
Figures on failures are 


even more startling. In 1954, Meh- 


nesting 


ner’s five study-nests in the Horticul- 
tural Gardens were all successful in 
producing young. In 1957, the two 
remaining nests were unsuccessful, 
so an intensive search for nests was 
made over the entire North Cam- 
pus. OL the six nests found, five 


“Our figures on the decline of robins on the campus of Michigan State University 


produced no young and the fate of 
the sixth was not determined. On 
June 21, and again on June 22 and 
on June 24, Dr. Mehner searched 
the entire North Campus for young 
robins but found only one—this on 
an area that in 1954, on the basis of 
adults and 
their would have 
had at least 370 young. Detailed 
studies were not carried out in 1958, 
but at no time during the spring o1 
summer did I see a fledgling robin 
anywhere on the main campus, and 
so far have failed to find anyone 
else who has seen one there. 


known population of 


nesting success, 


The distribution of robins in 
other parts of East Lansing is very 
spotty—lew or none in some areas, 
but apparently fairly numerous in 
some parts of the city which had 
been sprayed only tor mosquitoes 
and not to control the spread of 


Dutch elm disease.*  Understand- 


*The DDT spray is used on elms to kill 
bark beetles which carry the fungi of the 


are dramatic, conclusive, and alarming.’ Photograph of Horticultural Garden, Dutch elm disease and spread it among previ 
courtesy of the State Journal, Lansing. ously unaffected trees.—The Editor 
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“By the su 


parts of East Lansing was virtually complete.’ 


er of 1958, the elimination of robins from the main campus and some 


Photograph of robin gathering earth- 


worms by William J. Jahoda. 


ably, these “tringe” robins, includ 
ing a dwindling late summer roost 
that has been in existence tor many 
years, give me embarrassing mo 
ments—as long as a few robins can 
be found anywhere in the commu 
nity | am considered an alarmist by 
people who are not aware ol the 
lacts The robin, like the 


ger pigeon, would have to be extinct 


passe 


lor about ten years belore some ol 
these people would admit that it 
was gone 

data, still being as 


sembled, reveal a similar situation 


Incomplet 


in other sprayed communities, pal 


ticularly those with an intensive 
Dutch elm disease program, and lit 
tle or no decline in unsprayed com 
Mehner’s Pittsburgh 


study areas showed no decline in 


munities. Dh 
cither nesting pairs or nesting sud 
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“Earthworms had DDT througl 
thworms they accu 


t the digestive tract . . . wh 
ulate DDT in their bodies.” Photograph of earthworm by 


cess over this same four-year period. 
But some of the heavily sprayed 
suburbs of Detroit, Milwaukee, and 
Chicago, according to incomplete 
but creditable reports I have, are 
virtually without any robins. Com- 
puted either per tree or per acre, 
the several million sprayed elms in 
this country (figure from U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Patuxent Re- 
Refuge, Laurel, Maryland) 
indicate a loss of millions of robins. 


search 

Obviously this same cycle, or a 
apply to all 
ground-leeding birds that eat earth- 
worms, or perhaps other affected soil 


similar cycle, must 


organisms, but only for the robin 
are the full details known. Associ 
ated with the dead robins, at East 
Lansing and in 
have been smaller numbers of flick- 
ers, blue jays, thrashers, catbirds, 
starlings, house sparrows, grackles, 


Detroit, however, 


and cowbirds, all primarily ground 
feeders that may or may not get thei 
insecticidal potion from earthworms. 
Examples of all these species have 
been observed dying of typical in- 
secticide-poisoning symptoms, and 
specimens analyzed in other projects 
have been found positive for the in- 
secticide involved. 

Tree-top feeders (leaf gleaners) 
are aflected in an entirely different 
way, by insect shortages, or by eat- 
lethal 


ing of poisoned insects in 


quantities, or in sublethal quanti 
lies causing sterility in the birds 
in subsequent years. | have no data 


from dead or dying leaf-gleaning 
birds at East Lansing, but all of the 


insectivorous species formerly asso- 


ntinued on page 


robins eat the 


Dur Morton. 


STATEMENT 


OF POLICY 


of the National Audubon Society 


on the Hunting of 


matter was discussed at the meeting of the 


held 


President was instructed to send this statement of policy 


tus 


Board of Directors November 11, and the 
to all branches and afhliates, and to have it published in 


the January-February 1959 issue of Audubon Magazine 

The policy of the National Audubon Society with r¢ 
gard to hunting has long been, and is now, that the So 
field 


legally pursued; also the validity of the law of supply 


ciety recognizes the recreational value ol sports, 
and demand and the consequent need of regulation of 
deliberate take in order that an adequate breeding stock 
may be preserved. ‘This policy applies to all game spe 
cies currently subject to an open season. ‘This has been 
basic Society policy whenever it has volunteered or been 
requested to express its views, whether with regard to 
hunting of waterfowl, doves, pheasants, rabbits, or game 


ol any kind. 


By the terms ol the Migratory Bird Treaty with Great 
Mexico, doves are 
Bird 


Preaty Act of 1918, doves are game species and the De 


Britain and Canada, and that with 


designated as game birds, and in the Migratory 


partment of the Interior is charged with the responsi 
bility of determining, in so far as the United States is 
concerned, when, within certain date limits, and undet 


what conditions, mourning doves may be taken. 


Any state may take more restrictive action, but it can 
not legally provide more hunting opportunity than the 


lederal government permits (we are talking now about 


birds defined as migratory in the Migratory Bird ‘Treaty 
\ct). 
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Mourning Doves 


Che National Society's policy is to recommend to the 
lederal government regulations that reduce hunting op- 
portunity wherever and whenever dove populations are 
found to be declining. Were the Society to adopt a 
prohibitionist attitude with regard to hunting where 
dove populations are not declining, and may be increas- 
ing, its so doing would be utterly inconsistent with its 
policy and representations with regard to other game 
species. Were the Society to do that, it would, in ou 
opinion, promptly lose influence to damaging degree 
with relation to hunting regulations affecting species of 
game birds that are in far more need of greater protec- 
tion at this time. 

Now, there is a northern tier of states in which there 
has been no open season on mourning doves for some 
time, if ever. It is in some of those states that there is 
currently heated argument, as there are those who would 
like to see hunting of mourning doves legally authorized 
therein. ‘The policy of the National Audubon Society 
is that even if it be known that the population of mourn- 
ing doves in such states is not declining, or, in fact, is 
increasing, nevertheless the Society would oppose the 
opening of a season if it is convinced that the great ma- 
jority of the citizens of that state are opposed. 

The National Society conceives its primary responsi 
bility to involve recommendation to federal agencies in 
the national capital. It looks to its branches and afhliates 
to assume responsibility at the local level, whether in 


state, county, or town 


Joun H. Baker, President, 
November 26, 1958. 
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Wilderness 
JL zeuimal— 
THE FISHER 


In the wild country of north- 


ern Minnesota, a fisher came 
to the author’s bird-feeding 


bench to eat suet. 


. By Helen Hoover 


HEN you live in deep wilder- 

ness you become very conscious 
of the comings and goings of your 
animal neighbors and any change 
immediately brings up the question 
of its cause. 

Our home lies in the extreme 
northern part of Minnesota on the 
— . a oo south shore of a border lake, across 
Walter Ferauson which rises the ancient rocks and 
forested hills of ‘Canada’s Quetico 
Provincial Park. The area imme- 
diately surrounding our log cabin is 
dense with large conifers — white 
pine, black spruce, balsam fir, and 
Arborvitae, locally called cedar. Por- 
cupines had always been plentiful 
around us. Though we had to be 
very carelul to keep salty ax handles 
2 and such out of their way, these 
prickly, gnawing animals afforded us 
considerable amusement. They also 
did us the favor of cutting branches 
from the high conifers, so that a 
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small herd of white-tailed deer came 


every winter to browse near oul 
cabin. 

One year the deer came on sched- 
ule, but we noticed that they stood 
around, looking puzzled. My hus- 
band investigated and reported that 
there was hardly a branch on the 
ground. He went out to cut piles of 
cedar boughs for the deer and I gave 
thought to what had suddenly made 
the place unpopular with, or un- 


healthy for, porcupines. 


I realized that I had not seen one 
There had been no re 
disease from the 
representative. No 
recently 


for months. 
animal 
Service 


ports ol 
Forest 

foolish bounty had been 
put on porky’s head. His food sup- 
ply was still more than ample and 
fine housing was available for him. 
It seemed likely that some animal 
foe had entered our region, and that 
with- 


porky had either discreetly 


drawn or had been eaten. 

We had the answer the next morn- 
ing. Around our bird feeding bench 
were the tracks of a stranger—the 
fisher, Martes pennanti. Fishers feed 
a great deal on porcupines although 
it gets its name, not because it fishes, 
but because it takes fish from traps. 
Its tracks were about three inches 
front-foot mark being 
noticeably wider than it was long. 
Every print showed five, rounded toe 
marks, each preceded by the marks 
of short The pads were ir- 
regular in shape, elongated on the 
inside of the foot, and the thumb- 


across, the 


claws. 


back 


mark was set well from the 


other toe prints. 
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Our visitor had done a remarkably 
neat job of eating the meat on the 
bird-feeding bench. To get the bacon 
rind, it had pulled out the nails 
holding it to the wood and had laid 
them on the side. The suet had been 
contained in a little cage of half- 
inch wire mesh, also nailed to the 
bench. The fisher had drawn the 
front nails, turned the cage back as 
though on hinges, and had removed 
the contents. 

The fisher inhabits the Canadian 
forests and is reputedly found in the 
United States only in the extreme 
Northwest, in the forests of the 
northern Pacific Rocky 
Mountains, and in wooded portions 
of New York and New England, ad 
jacent to the Canadian border. A 


Coast and 


woodsman who travels far into Can 
ada told me that the fisher’s tracks 
are common some 50 miles north ol 
here along a line roughly from The 
Lake of The Woods to Lake Su 
perior, and are sometimes seen on 
the Canadian shore of our lake. The 
hunting 
is easy to picture one 


fisher follows a_ regular 
range, so it 
crossing the lake, perhaps over the 
winter ice, and finding things to its 
liking. It has resting dens along its 
route at 


in one of these, often in a hollow 


convenient locations and 
tree, the female bears from one to 
four young in April after a gestation 
period of almost a year. 

The fisher is a carnivore that feeds 
both on the ground and in the trees. 
It regularly eats 
hunts hares, moles, and other ro 
dents. I have often 
tracks and those of a snowshoe hare 


porcupines and 
followed its 


to a disturbance in the snow, from 
which the fisher had gone on alone. 


It is fast enough to offer danger to 


its smaller cousins, the marten, the 
long-tailed weasel, and the ermine. 
Its agility in trees is so great that it 
can capture even the nimble red 
squirrel, and our squirrel popula- 
tion has diminished noticeably du 
ing the past year. 

The fisher is a magnificently beau 
tiful animal, about three feet long. 
More than a third of his overall 
length is a fluffy, tapering tail. His 
coat is brown, sometimes so dark as 
to look almost black, with long, up- 
standing, frosty hairs about the head 
and shoulders that give him a de 
ceptively soft appearance. His legs 
are short, especially the front ones, 
and his powerful haunches foretell 
great leaping power. His face is the 


face olf the weasel, 


typical slendei 
with the same interested eyes, small 
ears deep in fur, and sensitive, point- 
ed snout. 

By night, he is as fearfully ex- 
quisite as a creature out of dreams. 
Moving about in the cold light of 
stars, or moon, or Aurora Borealis, 
he is a mysterious, fluid part of the 
half-dark. In the glare of a torch, 
his fur is sheenless, midnight black. 
The frosty hairs that give him day 
time fluffiness are invisible and, 
smooth and sleek and catlike, he 
flows and poses like a shadow darkei 
than all othe: \ 
green diamonds with pale yellow 
flames in their depths. After the sun 
goes down he moves in the unearthly 


shadow Ss, his eyes 


beauty that belongs to the untamed 
land and its children. 

He is sometimes called the Pekan, 
sometimes Pennant’s marten, and he 
bears some resemblance to the mar- 
ten, although he is larger, has less 
upstanding ears, and lacks the mat 
throat) and 


ten’s buff coloring ol 


breast. Erroneously, he is sometimes 
called the black fox. While walking 
the road on a fall alternoon I once 
saw what I thought was a small fox, 
running through the brush on the 
hillside below me. I know now that 
I saw a fisher, whose fluffy appear- 
ance deceived my brief glance, al- 
though size, color, and gait were not 
foxlike at all. To me he looks most 
like the mink, although he is larger 
and less sleek. He even has a small, 

mink-like whitish throat patch. 
The dav after we had discovered 
Continued on page 31 
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Texel, Pearl of the 
North Sea Isles 


An island in the North Sea attracts 


bird watchers from all of Europe. 


{/l illustrations by the author unless otherwise noted, 


Colony of spoonbills on the isle of Texel. 


By M. J. Tekke* 


_— do I choose the little isle 
of Texel as a subject of this 
article? I have several reasons fot 
it; first, because it is my favorite 
place for birding in breeding time 
and especially during the autumn 
migration; second, because in ow 
overcrowded little country of Hol- 
birdman such as 
I am, who must count his birding- 
days one for one, clings to a strong- 


land, an amatew 


hold which, with the exception ol 
our weekly Sunday-trip to the Beet 
Bird Refuge, can be done in a long 
weekend. Also, you can take vou 
car with you on the ferryboat to 


Texel and visit the most interesting 


Mer 


Pade Ses 2 


z oeeaed he tay P 
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places in a short time. And last but 
not least, because my advice to every 
foreign colleague and to the readers 
of Audubon Magazine, is: whenevei 
you come to Holland don’t miss 
Texel, and see with your own eyes 
those beautiful things which I shall 
try to picture for you. 

In the navy harbor of Den Heldea 
lies our ferryboat which brings us to 
Texel in 50 minutes. Escorted by 
herring gulls we enter the little hat 
bor of Oude Schild. Before I go 
ashore my gaze is held by the pic- 


turesque composition of the old, 


red-roofed houses, the many white 
headed black ducdalves, and the 
dominating windmill of this busy 
little village. 

The first remarkable difference in 
the landscape, which strikes us when 


Texel’s testing place in field ornithology. 


we are driving to the center of the 
isle, is the cattle. On the mainland 
we saw cows everywhere but here we 
discover sheep only, strong animals 
of the special race bred on Texel 
and known far beyond our borders. 
Typical also is that the meadows 
are not separated by ditches on 
Texel with a_ higher level but 
carthen walls are built here of heavy 
sods. The walls, from half-a-yard to 
man-high, keep the sheep togethei 
and protect them against the cold 
seawinds. We now approach the 
little town of Den Burg with its old 
houses, beautiful church, and lamb- 
market. In the center of this village 
is a square with huge limetrees 
where you will find a hotel that | 
can recommend, 

In the summertime we visit first 


of all the Mecca of the Dutch orn 


thologists, the breeding place of the 
reedy 


spoonbills, situated in the 


shores of a blue fresh-water lake, 


called “de Mui,” 
dunes which are unique because of 


surrounded — by 


their rich growth of sea buckthorn 
and elder bushes This colony of 
spoonbills is one of the three we 
Holland. We are very 


proud of its accessibility because to 


possess in 


reach its nearest breeding places in 
Europe, you must travel to Hun 
gary or to the most southern point 
of Spain. Thanks to rigid protec 
tion, this colony consists of about 
150 pairs; in 1924 there were only 
10 pairs. ‘Therefore it is clear that 
you need a permit, and that you 
can only watch them in company of 
the keepers. We climb to the top of 
a high dune to get a better view 
From here we can observe the beau 
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Spoonbills in flight, photographed by Dr. J. Kist. 


tilul snow-white birds standing on 
then nests or returning home from 
the feeding grounds on their mighty 
extended wings which are transpatl 


ent in bright sunlight when they 
glide by overhead 

From the same observation post 
we can also watch a colony ol blue 
herons nesting in the same way as 
the spoonbills in the marshy bor- 
ders of the lake. As a rule we find 
their nests in tall treetops, but in 
valley the birds build 


reeds. Our field 


this lonely 
their nests in the 
glasses bring us nearer to the grace 
ful spoonbills; some of them are 
resting on the nests; we can see their 
long black legs and the spatulate 
bill which is also black with yellew 
tip. Against a background of dark 
green bushes these spotless birds al- 
ways remind me of artistic Japanese 


drawings 


We ite 


Teun Brouwer has spent a lifetime in 
bird protection. 


By the end of February, the first 
spoonbills are returning from the 
south, but in March their number is 
growing. In August they leave us 
again, although some have wintered 
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here. A number of nestlings have 
been ringed, or banded, with good 
results. Recoveries in December in 
Andalusia, and on the coast of cen- 
tral Portugal, point out that win- 
tering-quarters are reached by then. 
Ringed birds 
not farther south than the Canary 
Isles and Rabat (N.W. Africa). 
But there are other birds, too, 


have been recovered 


that make this green valley of Texel 
The slate-black coots 
with their white bills and forehead 
shields; all through the day numei 


so attractive. 


ous cuckoos call, and the brilliantly 
shelducks—in 


numbers—find a safe 


colored 
shelter for 
their cream-colored eggs in old rab 
bit holes. Several curlews have thei 
nests in the beach-grass on the hills, 
and if you are lucky, the snipe per- 
forms his display-flight with the 
goat-bleating sound produced by the 
widely-spread, outer tailfeathers. 
There is a rich flower-vegetation 
in this area, thanks to its moist soil 
with plenty of violets, orchids, and 
cream-white pirolas, for which we 
will look in vain in the dry dunes 
along the coast of our mainland. 
One of the most interesting birds, 
especially for English-speaking visi 
tors, is the ruff. Perhaps you will 
remember my article in the Septem 
ber-October 1954 issue of Audubon 


Magazine, in which I wrote about 


considerable 


Spoonbills standing on the nest. 


this bird and its remarkable court 
ship performances. Although there 
are several courting grounds of the 
ruff in Holland, Texel possesses one 
in the polder “Waal en Burg” which 


has been in use for more than 100 


The avocet is the black and white “jewel” of the beaches. Photograph by F. P. J. 
Kooymans. 
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It is also populat because this 
courting area is situated across the 
main road where you can follow the 
flights of the birds from your car. 
Another interesting part of Texel 
is called “De Bol.” It is a grassy 
meadow and the principal breeding 
place of the avocet. Sometimes more 
than 100 pairs of this black and 
white “jewel” of our beaches, with 
its slender upturned bill, nest here 
The whole area is, of course, pro 
tected and like all breeding grounds 
here, it is the property of our na 
tional society. In May 1954 I showed 
Roger Peterson this colony and he 
was very excited over it. Afterward, 
when he filmed the breeding avocets 
from a “hide” he had a windmill 
and a dike in the background. A 
flock of Brent 
geese completed the background and 


some hundreds of 
flew by overhead 

We are not yet finished with ou 
visit to colonies of birds for in the 
dunes there is one colony of about 
100 pairs of herring gulls. On the 
Texel there are about 
black-headed 


gulls; also the terns of which the 


east side of 
500 pairs ol nesting 


pure-white sandwich tern is the 
most attractive bird. In the colony 
5,000 pairs of this tern 


1,500 nests 


f 


there are 
The common terns have 
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Che Singing 


WOOD-RAIL 


By Alexander F. Skutch 


cy, my first visit to Central Ame 
ica, | dwelt tor half a vear in 
a house set amidst beautiful shrub 
bery and trees, close by a broad la 
goon that wound with many a turn 
Caribbean Sea Lhe 
lagoon, an old channel of the Chan 


down to. the 


guinola River in western Panama, 
was bordered by tall wild canes 
huge-leated herbs, and vine-draped 
behind — this 


trees; and fringing 


vegetation stretched great planta 
tions of cacao and bananas 
Multitudes of birds of many kinds 
swam in the still water, flew above 
it, or lurked in the dense bordering 
vegetation 
the late 


May, my attention would be arrest 


Sometimes, especially in 
alternoons of April and 
ed by a series of ringing, bell-like 
notes, Hloating up te the house trom 
the shores olf the lagoon. Clear and 
loud, tick tock, tock tick, tick toc 
tock tock tock ticl sounded in 


the distance; and at times ther 
would be an answering refrain that 
seemed to come from the mate ol 
the first bird The eltlectiveness of 
this remarkable performance, — the 
sense olf mystery that it evoked, was 
increased because it began, and 
ended, suddenly, and one waited in 


vain lor its repetition 


QO), my last day in this lascinating 


t farewell voyage 


region, | went lor 
on the lagoon, paddled in a dugout 
canoe by the black man who took 
care of the garden. Pointing out a 
large rail that loraged beneath a 
spreading tree on the shore, he as 
sured me that this bird: made the 
sounds which had so impressed me 
Since he was a keen observer of na 
ture, | hac litthe doubt that he was 
right; but a decade passed betore | 
succeeded in confirming the infor 
mation he then supplied 

It was not until some vears later, 
when I went to live in the valley of 


El General, on the Pacific slope ol 
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southern Costa Rica, that | became 
somewhat familiar with this elusive 
rail. It was a slow process that has 
required many vears. One morning 
when I set out to collect plants, I met 
along the road a man over whose 
shoulder was slung a pair ol the 
oven saddle-bags used by the Costa 
Rican country people. From one ol 
hie pouches projected the head of a 
urd, whose body is stuffed inside. 


Noticing ms 


nad ollered to sell it to me, 


interest, the wavlaret 
opped 
xplaining that it was a chirincoco 
svilables 


vhich he 


madd caught im a drop-trap Alten 


pronounced vith ill hie 
ilmeost equally stressed), 
reduced his 


sonnec baurgaiming he 


Tice to two cotones ol mou >) 
cents, and | bought the bird 
grav-necked ood-rail, Aramides 


et t long-legged, short-tailed 
bird about 12 inches in length. Its 
back was brownish-olive, 
to black on the 


head and = neck vere largely 


deepening 
rump and tail. Its 

vray, 
throat 


ith a white patch on. the 


Phe breast, sides, and upper part 
ol the abdomen were a lovely shade 
ol orange-chestnut. But what chiefly 
npressed me Wi the beautiful 
bright red ol miy capuve S eves 
\lter making a carelul examination 
ol its plumage, T untied its legs 
ind rele ised it in the next wood 


passed | 


land through which 


was delighted with the alacrity it 


displayed in jumping from = my 
hands and running into the unde 
growth. 

Not long alter this, while watch 
ing from a blind the burrow of a 
chestnut-tailed automolus in the 
low bank of a stream that mean 
dered through second-growth wood 
land, | heard a deep, hollow note 
cmanating from the thicket on the 
larther shore. Presently a wood-rail 
came into view, walking with slow, 
measured steps ovel the level 


bank. It 


pushed aside the tallen leaves with 


vround at the top ol the 


its short, green and yellow bill, 
searching tor food, then stood erect 
and repeated the sounds that I had 
just heard. They reminded ime of 
the plunking noise made by the en 
trv of air into a very large, nearly 
empty bottle from which water is 
being poured, or the beating of some 
hollow, vielding, non-metallic body. 
Ihe bird’s light throat swelled out 
with each repetition of the peculian 
note, but it kept its bill closed. 
Then the lagging mate joined the 
foremost of the pair; and the two 
proceeded silently with long, delib 
crate strides of their bright red legs, 
until they passed from view around 
the bend of the stream. After they 
had vanished, I heard the long-con 
tinued song, of which the bird’s lo 


Ilustrations by Don Eckelberry 
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cal name, chir-in-co-co, is such a 


happy rendering. This was, so far, 
my most intimate encounter with a 
free wood-rail, and the best evidence 
I had yet obtained that it utters the 
lar-crying notes that made such a 
lasting impression on me during my 
first visit to Central America. 
When, about two years alter this 
meeting, I bought a farm in anothe1 
part of the broad valley of El Gen 
eral, | built my house on a high 
terrace close by a small stream. <A 
little wav below the stream enters 
the Rio Pena Blanca, a broad, cleat 
torrent that rushes noisily down its 
channel from the 


high peaks of Chirripo in the north. 


boulder-strewn 


The low ground between the affluent 
and the main stream is covered with 
light with 


along 


second-growth woods 


undergrowth; highet 
the creek is 
growth surrounding a small marshy 
Such 


ondary vegetation, rather than the 


dense 


even denser shrub 


opening impenetrable — sec 
comparatively open undergrowth ol 
the primary rain-forest, is the pre 
ferred home of the chirincoco. At 
least a single pair is usually in 
Over the 


heard 


residence here. vears | 
them and = seen 
With two ol 


three exceptions, all of my most re 


have olten 


them now and then. 


vealing meetings with the retiring 
wood-rail have come while I sat in a 
blind, 
other bird 


watching the nest of some 


Th. wood-rails sing through much 


ol the year, from January into 


\pril, May, 


the first three months of 


October, but most in 
and June, 
when the 


birds of all kinds 


the long rainy season, 
majority of ow 
are singing and nesting most freely. 
They perform far more in wet, 
cloudy weather than on bright, dry 
days. They may sing at almost any 
hour of the day, and also after 
nightlall, not only when the moon 
is shining but even in the dens¢ 
darkness of a clouded, starless night. 
\s Frank M. Chapman long ago 
pointed out, their performance is, 
at least at times, a duet; and the 
olten decidedly 


This be 


two performers are 
unequal in musical ability. 
came quite clear to me one day in 
July while I sat in my blind in ow 
collee grove watching a blue-black 
grosbeak’s nest. One rail sang at the 
edge of the thicket in tront of me, 


s 


along the stream to my 


With the notes reaching me 


anothet 
right. 
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lrom widely separated points, there 
could be no doubt that they ema 
nated from two throats. The duet 
mated birds, kept 
perfect time; and the voices of both 
strained — or 


tists, doubtless 


sounded — somewhat 
cracked. 

Phe rails’ song is far more pleas 
ing and effective when the birds are 
so far off that only the clear, ring 
than 
when they are close at hand and the 


ing notes reach the hearer, 
performance is marred by an undet 
current of cackling. I was impressed 
with this one April morning when 
the chirincocos sang alternately from 
the thicket beside our garden and 
from the streamside possibly a hun 


dred yards away. From the stream 
only the melodious notes reached me, 
and | was delighted by their long 
continued flow. But soon the rails 
would come closer, and the cracked 
notes intruded most annoyingly 
Phen, after a while, the rails would 
return to the lower level, and 
their song recovered its enchanting 
beauty. This went on for nearly a 
\ single song 


with 


quarter of an hour. 
may last a minute or two 
hardly a pause. 

In addition to the booming sound, 
which | have rarely heard, and the 
loud, long-continued duet, the rails 
have a third utterance, an extremely 
harsh, stentorian cackle, suggestive 
alarm. | 
have a number of times heard this 
arresting cackle 
thicket across the stream and hu 


of intense excitement o1 


issue from the 


ried down only to have it cease be 
fore 1 could come in view of its 
source. 


After sunrise on another day in 


\pril, I cautiousiy approached in 
time to see a large opossum chasing 
a rail along the rocky shore of the 
creek, beneath the spreading river- 
wood trees. The bird ran or walked 
ahead, while the marsupial lum 
bered clumsily in pursuit. Twice I 
clearly saw that one member ol the 
pair of rails was following the opos 
sum while the opossum pursued the 
bird’s mate. They turned off into 
the bushes on the farther side ol 
the stream, then after a_ while 
cmerged again on the shore. ‘Thus 
the pursuit ran in circles, at the 
same time working slowly upstream, 
until all three of the participants 
vanished amid the dense vegetation. 
Once, while the chase continued, 
! heard the rails deliver a few notes 
of their chirin co co song, and they 
also cackled a little more. 

The only these 
strange proceedings that occurred to 


explanation ol 


me was that the rails had eggs or 
chicks hidden somewhere in the vi 
cinity, and that one was luring the 
opossum from them, while the mate 
followed to watch, or to deflect the 
animal if it should turn back. In 
similar fashion, domes 


walk 


upstretched necks toward a small 


somewhat 
tic chickens sometimes with 
animal which alarms or puzzles them. 


Between this stream and the house 
in which for 
high 


leaves 


is a shady pasture, 
shed with a 


thatched 


years stood a 
peaked rool with 
of the sugar cane. The horses took 
shelter in the lower part, which was 
open on all sides, and in the Lop, 
maize was stored. Squirrels fre- 
quented this rustic granary, cutting 
open the husks to reach the corn; 
and blue-black  grosbeaks, | gray- 
chested doves, and white-tipped 
doves came for the grains which the 
rodents exposed for them. Some of 
these loose grains fell through the 
palm slats on which the maize 
then the 


from the dusty 


rested, and wood-rails 


would pick them 
ground where the horses stood, al- 
though I never saw them enter the 
vranary above, where richer stores 
were available. Sometimes two rails 
together, but I 
through a 
binocular from a distance. ‘The mo 


visited the shed 


could watch them only 


ment they glimpsed me, they would 
run rapidly into the bushes which 
bordered the stream, a few yards 
auway. 


(To be concluded in the next tissue) 
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ADVENTURES FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


IN Olympic National Path 


By Irving Petite 


VISITOR to the State ol 

Washington from the Embassy 
of Viet-Nam in Washington, D.C., 
recently returned from the West 
Coast to the East somewhat disap 
pointed. 

“T had heard so much of the fa 
mous Olympic National Park, ‘Ame 
ica’s Last Wilderness,’ he said, his 
words made melancholy by a marked 
French accent. 

“But where, | wonder, were the 
animals of this great park—the bear, 
deer, marmots, elk? I wanted to get 
pictures and now I must return with 


nothing to show. Just scenery.” 


Che diplomat from Viet-Nam did 
not feel so disappointed when he 
learned that Lois and Herb (‘Cris’) 
Crisler, naturalist-photographers of 
the Disney release, “The Olympu 
Elk,” had lived within the boun- 
daries of the 888,000-acre Olympic 
National Park for a solid decade, 
collecting the precious footage for 
that and other wildlife pictures. The 
Crislers prepared for a_ season's 
filming by packing canned food and 
upthrust 


peaks all 


supplies into the solid, 
jumble of the Olympic 
vear, and sometimes the “season” in 
Olympic High Country lasted just 
a few short weeks. During one sum- 
rainless 


mer there were only. six 


(and so, photographically perfect) 
clays. 

“Cris” Crisler had lived in the 
Olympics, sometimes as a Park Ran- 
ger, off and on since 1918. And, 
even so, it was during his last years 
there—in 1949 and 1950—that he was 
able to get footage he had always 
wanted—elk bulls in head-on, ant- 
ler-battering combat for possession 
of a “harem” of elk cows. 

“But how to get good pictures for 
anyone who visits?”” asked the trav- 
eler from the East. “I don’t want to 
make professional movies, but I 
would like to have a picture rec- 
ord.” He thought, perhaps, of the 
ease of such accomplishment at fa- 


Olympic elk photographed by V. B. Scheffer, courtesy of U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


are 


o fat “ 
ha ae : 


*: ” 


ae . : a hs 
one S-/'5) 


View of the Olympic 
Puget 


overlooking 


San 
in Chicago, and 
New York City 
mules around 
Highway: I 
see snow-capped mountains in a mass, 
forests Hoh Rivet 
ake Quinault, and yet I 

elk. I don’t know 
one guide book 
2 500 elk 
leaving 
6.500. 
aren't 
healthy 


mous places like the Diego 


700. Park 
the Bronx Zoo in 


I incoln 


the 
could 


0-4 


‘| drove 
Olympi Loop 


and rain on the 


and 
nevel i single 


whethe to believe 
or 
the 


As 


which said there are 
book | 
which said there 


know, 


rly 


read betore 
are 
any.” 
(Ameri 
ol 
which Is 
the 


persons 


as | there 


Since nea every 


can traveler is now a naturalist 


sorts, this problem is one 
many ol 


annually by 


half-a-million 


echoed 
more than 
who travel the Olympic Loop each 
vear. We have 
the spirit of 
Audubon, Thoreau, and John Muir 
who noted and sketched every living 
that 


revived, in a 


Darwin, 


sense, 


such men as 


thing they saw save now 
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Sound, courtesy Seattle Chamber 
we photograph and keep slide files 
instead of written record 

How, 
record of the animals of Olympic 
National Park? It is the 
filth largest park, set aside by an ex 
ecutive President Theo 
dore Roosevelt in 1909 for the pul 
of preserving the rain 
and the Olympic or Roosevelt elk. 
The first 


prospec tive 


then, to get a photographi 
nation’s 
decree ol 
pose forests 
instruction to a 


the park’s 


pel 


friendly 
recorder of 


life is to “come inside.” Few 
sons realize that the Olympic Loop 
Highway, U.S. 101, enters 
the park at all. It camp 
ground-infested area Lake 
Crescent and runs through 12 miles 
of the lower end of the recently 
Ocean Strip Ruby 


Beach to near Queets—but otherwise 


scarcely 
bisects a 


neal 


added from 
is completely outside of the park 
Any highway or park map will show 
vou the 12 
turn off on to make short trips (10 


roads which you can 


a 


Mountains photographed from Magnolia Bluff, 


Commerce. 


to 19 miles) to campgrounds within 
or on the border of the park itself 

with the 
500 miles of trails network 


For those time to spare, 


there are 
ing the solid mountainous upthrust 
that is the body of the park. 

Now you are ready to photograph 
Herb 


his 


is to have 
ready.” Al 
hetty 
more) 


Crisler’s basic rule 


camera always “at 


pack 
the 


carries a 
90 


mountains, he always has the loaded 


though he 


(sometimes Ibs. on in 


movie camera, on its tripod, slung 
over his shoulder 

“Because you never know when 
you'll see an animal,” his wife, Lois 


“And he 


wants, not portraits. 


says, it’s animals-in-action 


*The 


was without the camera 


“Strange, too,” says Cris. 


one time ] 
during a whole summer’s filming, I 
went down lake for 
a drink. There was an elk, sporting 
and twirling in the lake, kicking 
and flicking the water with his fore- 


to a mountain 
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And 


to do but to watch. 


there I 
I've 


hooves. was—nothing 


missed the 
best pictures that way.” 
Many National 


visitors such 


Park 


pu Lures, 


Olympic 


have missed 


and many more have not even seen 
them through the eye's delicate 
lenses, to store in memory’s album 
There are positive actions to take 
which will help you net such pic 
tures: 

1. “Come inside” the Olympi 
National Park There are 54 spe 


cies and subspecies of mammals at 
home here. E. A. Kitchin 
“Birds of the Olympics,” 
261 species and subspecies of Olym 


in his 


has listed 


pic birds 

2. Carry your camera “at ready” 
and take it with you everywhere 

. Try to become as much a part 
ol the natural community as pos 
sible. In the first place, the Crislers 
call no attention whatsoever to 
their own presence. They wear dull, 
neutral tones of clothing and some 
times don't talk above a whisper 
Sometimes they even go without 
cooked food in the High Country 


and subsist on raisins, canned meat, 


a day 


eu lor or two at a time in 
order not to startle a herd of elk 
with trying-bacon aromas 

“We let the animals take the cen 
ter olf the stage,” Lois says. “We just 
stand back ‘in the wing,’ behind the 
curtains. The curtains are often ol 


mist, cloud, or fog, and exasperat 
ing if they spoil a beautiful photo 
graphic ‘shot’.” 

bt. In 
ment 
tient 
count 


general, watch lor move 


Sometimes this takes some pa 
youl 


sitting-still on a 


You 


awhile alftet 


own 
may be willing to sit 
a halt-day’s hike 


Olympic s, for 


in the 


while they are not 


huge mountains nor the atmosphere 
rarihed, the going is olten rugged 


When you come upon an individ 


ual animal or a herd of some spe 
cles “Let the animal see you, 
but be careful not to make any 
quick moves,” Crisler says. “I pre 
tend I’m interested in the rest ol 
the countryside, and if the animal 
doesn't bolt, he becomes curious, 
but it takes time and patience. | 
waited three or four vears just to 
get an elk fight.” 

y The Crislers have some gen 
eral ‘instructions on where to look 


for certain of the outstanding Olym 
Park animals. You may also find 
the “Oly m pu National 
Natural History Handbook,” 


pi 
helpful 
Par] 
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Fagerlund, Park Nat 
from Park Headquat 
Angeles or the U.S. Gov 
Othce, Washing 


by Gunnar O 
uralist Oe 
ters at Port 
ernment Printing 
ton 25, D.C.) 

(A) Marmots, which nearly dis 
appeared trom the Olympics tot 
several years but now seem to be re 


two of the 


turning, are il spots vou 


can drive to They are at Dee 
Park, a 17-mile drive southward and 
upward from Port Angeles. You 


drive up from sea level to 6,007 teet 


traveling vertically a trip” which 
would take several thousand miles 
to northern Alaska, on the hori 


zontal for you pass through al 
the ‘lile zones’—Humid- Transition 
Canadian, and Hudsonian to the 
Arctic-Alpine Zone 

Marmots also frequent the Man 
mot Bow! on Hurricane Hill it 
26-mile Hurricane road takes off the 


Loop Highway where it crosses the 


I Iwha River 


portunity to cdrive 


This is your best op 


into the heart ol 
the Olympics 


Phe shy marmots are olten nearly 


invisible against weathered wood 


stones near their burrows 


or gray 


[ Department of the Interior 
but you may also find them sil 
houetted against the sky on then 
lookout rocks, or racing each othe 


across the hillsides 


B) Mule deer and Columbian 
black-tailed deer are nearly always 
in plain sight at both the places 


nentioned above. In the mornings 


ind evenings they are out grazing 


Tin the deepet forests, watch every 
you will also find 


hields 


opening fon them 


them in deserted homestead 


( The lordly elk also do thei 
grazing early mornings and in the 
evenings. When you have driven 
up ol packed mto the High Coun 
iry in summertime, look tor them 
in those hours. They show up on 

1 green mountainside or = sil 
mouetted against ridges or rocks. 

\t mid-day, on hot days, if ther 
ire snowhelds in = your vicinity, 

itch them, because it is where the 


elk are probably resting. The snow 
held gives them relief trom flies and 
heat II looks like 
exposed boulders in the snow, it 
might be elk. When the 
day breaks, along in the 


they get up 


you see what 


alternoon, 


and leave the snow 


heat of the 


patches to graze. If there are no 
snowfields around, the elk may be 
in low, moist meadows along the 
lakes or the small streams. On a 
cool day they are more apt to rest 
among the rocks, on a sunny side 
hill. Quite often, at a distance, you 
would take them for rocks, too. 

This advice is for summet 
fall. In winter spring, 
when elk migrate down to the low- 
lands fon thei 
are born, either in the rain forest o1 
some other timbered place—look fon 
evening, 


and 
and early 
calves 


food—where 


them morning and also, 
but now along the homestead fields 
within the park places like 
Krause Bottoms, Humes Ranch, 
and the old Anderson Ranch up the 
Klwha River. 

(D) Do not expect the Olympic 
bears (black 


grizzlies) to be the garbage-collecto1 


bears, there are no 
bruins typical of some other na 
parks. They are friskier, 
healthier, and un-humanized. You 
might sight them, in the High Coun- 
huckleberries, sliding 


shooing grass- 


tional 


try, picking 
down snowfields, o1 


hoppers into a small stream with 


Black bear eating apples, photographed by Herb Crisler kneeling in 


the foreground. 


, 


it Sere 


Photograph from a Crisler Wildlife Motion Picture. 


their broad paws, so that they can 
skim the surface for the waterlogged 
“hoppers” and eat them by the paw- 
ful, like boys with shelled peanuts. 

At salmon spawning time (Sep- 
tember to November), they are com- 
mon particularly along the Bogachiel, 
Quillayute and Hoh Rivers. 

Around deserted homesteads, 
hewn from Olympic wilderness be- 
fore it was considered as a park and 
sometimes still inhabited (but 
mostly not, for nature here is more 
persistent than any but frontier 
man), you will find old fruit trees. 
When the apples are ripe and even 
into late autumn when they may 
be frozen, you will find bears eating 
them. 

(E) Around deserted homesteads, 
too, you will find, besides elk and 
deer grazing morning and evening 
in pastures, such animals as coyotes, 
striped skunks, little spotted skunks, 
and a half-a-dozen species of mice. 
You may also glimpse the shye 
weasels and mink. Porcupines, com- 
mon occupants of such places else- 
where, are almost never found on 
the Olympic Peninsula. The gray 
wolves, once native here, have all 


~m&, . 


Marmot photographed by Herb Crisler. 


Black-tailed deer photographed by the author. 


been poisoned, trapped, and shot. 

(F) Birds, from lovely, colorful 
hummingbirds to bald, and golden, 
eagles, make the park one vast 
aviary. You will find many large 
birds along the salmon-spawning 
rivers. Along the Ocean Strip, you 
will find seabirds, from cormorants 
to half-a-dozen species of gulls. 

Up in the wilderness streams, look 
for the American dipper, or wate! 
ouzel, a western bird that walks and 
feeds underwater. He is common in 
nearly every stream and quite un- 
afraid, but you will never find him 
in citified streams. Watch for a 
gray, white - eyed bird darting 
through the foam and diving into 
a waterfall, behind which its nest is 
located. 

The possibilities for pictures ol 
Olympic Park animals are as limit- 
less and intriguing as the mountains 
themselves, some parts of which have 
never been explored. You can re 
cord dippers, bears, marmots, and 
deer. You may even get a rare film 
(movie or stills) of bull elk in 
combat, for the fortunes of a pho- 
tographer here are rare and unlim 
ited. 

Only “come into” the park and 
keep your camera “at ready.” 

THE ENpb 
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T | F By Katharine Tottenham 
IL fuel, so widely used to power 


ships, machinery, and heating 


systems, has one major disadvan- 
tage: instead of clean ash it pro 
duces an insoluble tar-l ke waste 
that is too often allowed to pollute 


tidal rivers and the sea itseli 


But not all the blame for oil pol- 


An English woman discovers a method of saving lution lies at the doors of industrial 


and shipping interests; the terrible 


the lives of seabirds whose plumage is soaked with oil 


decimation of ships in the subma 
rine warlare of World War ITI has 
left a legacy of sunken tankers lying 


i i . a cing a -bi 2 é -« Cager acee = i fr ° ° 
Bill, a convalescing razor bilied suk, eagerly accept food rom beneath the Atlantic. many with 
the author. Photograph by A. C. Littlejohns. 


their keel tanks still intact. Immet 
sion in water slows the process ol 
rusting considerably, and it is esti 
mated that 15 to 20 years may pass 
belore sea pressure finally bursts the 
steel casings to release hundreds olf 
gallons of imprisoned oil. This 
comes to the surface and spreads 
over an area of several miles, run 
ning like quicksilver to form tarry 
masses and voyaging along the neat 
est current, carrying impartially a 
cargo ol weeds, wreckage, and sea 
birds 

This is merely a digest of the story 
that culminates in the arrival on our 
British shores of many pitifully dis- 
abled wildfowl, and occasionally, of 
the wholesale massacre of birds like 
the one that occurred in the Baltic 
several years ago, when German ob- 
servers reported that rafts of oil ly 
ing out at sea contained more than 
10,000 birds. 

In global terms, the endeavor to 
end oil pollution is in the hands of 
the International Committee for 
sird Preservation and the related 
International Convention. For us 
there remains the job of saving a 
lew individual birds and returning 
them, clean and fit, to their natural 
lives. 

So little is known about the care 
ol seabirds that each one treated 
provides an opportunity for research 
and discovery, not only into ways 
and means of cleaning and reviving 
them but also their inherent habits 
and intelligence, and capacity for 
adapting themselves to a domestic 
lile that is foreign to them. While 
some birds are so lightly affected by 
the oil that they can be released al 
most at once, probably 75 out of 
every hundred thrown ashore are 
already dead or on the point of 
death, and it is the remainder with 
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some hope of eventual recovery that 
provides the interest and the chal 
lenge. 

Congestion of the lungs, exposure, 
killers ol 


In the course of the last 


and starvation are the 
oiled birds 
lew years I have worked out a pat 
tern of treatment that is olten suc 
First, 
leathers is ftorgotten for 24 hours, and 


cessful. cleaning the oiled 


during this time my efforts are 
aimed entirely at warming and dry 
ing the victim and persuading it to 
take some food. .\ wad of cotton 
wool is tucked under each wing and 
then the whele bird is swathed in 
cotton-wool, leaving only the bill 
and eyes uncovered. Then I place it 
in an open box in a room tempera 
ture of as near 70 degrees F. as pos 
For this purpose I take over 


protesting 


sible. 
the kitchen 
mother. 

\ bird with any hope olf survival 
will soon liven up and generate heat 


from omy 


in its woolen cocoon, and this in 
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The oil menace. Seven murres, their plumage soaked with floating oil, await either 
rescue or death from starvation. Photograph by Ken Young. 


Gilly, the murre that loved dogs, sits close to the author’s Labrador retriever. 
Photograph, courtesy of the North Devon Journal-Herald. 


turn will cause the wet feathers to 
steam and the moisture is absorbed 
by the wool. Warmth is so essential 
because in nature, water never pene 
trates the feathers to the skin, and, 
when in this case, it does, severe 
physical shock results. 

As soon as it feels really warm, a 
little food can be given the bird. For 
divers, such as razor-billed auks and 
murres, this should consist of thin, 
finger-length slices of raw fish. One 
slice will be enough for the first 
feeding, and it should contain a 
capsule of halibut-liver, or other 
concentrated fish oil hidden in the 
food. Very few birds will accept the 
initial feed voluntarily, and so it 
must be gently forced by prying 
open the bill with the forefinger and 
thumb of the left hand, and slip- 
ping in the morsel of fish with the 
right. 
practice as it appears in print. 


This is not so complicated in 


Once led the bird can be left 
quiet in its woolen bed for several 
hours and by then it should be dry. 
If it has the strength to stand it may 
like to be uncovered and allowed to 
flap its wings, but on no account 
must it preen the polluted feathers, 
because in so doing, fuel oil may be 
swallowed and that will load the 
dice still further against its chances 
of recovery. There are various argu- 
ments for and against the lethal 
properties of fuel oil in the digestive 
tract of birds, but in my view it is 
better to play safe. Any bird that is 
found wandering on the beach with 
oil on its breast feathers, I give a 
dose of creamy milk to neutralize 
poisonous matter that it may have 
swallowed. 


The next day the job of cleaning 
off the oil is begun. Originally a 
bath of warm water and detergent 
suds was recommended, and some 
people suggested that lard should be 
used to melt the tar before washing. 
methods and 
find that the simplest and most effec 
tive removing agent is fuller’s-earth 
or prepared chalk, used as a kind of 


I have tried several 


rinsed 
out of the feathers after about 12 
hours. It 


dry shampoo which can be 


needs to be rubbed in 
thoroughly, though gently, with pat 
ticular attention to clotted quills in 
the flight and tail feathers. Rinsing 
should be done in lukewarm water 
and the bird must be redried in 
wool to avoid chills. Cleaning can 


be repeated at two-day intervals un 
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til the feathers are cleat ol oil; 
though stains may remain, 
these are harmless and will wear off 
in time. 

A murre will accept these atten- 


tions philosophically, but with a 


some 


razor-billed auk, it is wiser to weal 
light gloves as these birds can carve 
a neat slice out of one’s finger with 
no trouble 

But for a really tough custome 
the gannet takes the prize. Merci- 
fully I have only had experience in 
handling one of these birds and it 
died of pneumonia in spite of every 
effort on my part; and on considera- 
tion I am inclined to believe that 
the kindest 
crippled gannet at once. My bird was 


thing is to shoot a 
a full-grown adult with a 6-foot wing- 
spread, and a bill like an ice axe. 
Birds, nervously on the defensive, 
can usually be coaxed with a soft 
voice and slow, gentle handling, but 
the gannet is an all-out attacke 
able to sever a finger with one chop 
of its bill. I will admit to a shaking 
hand after trying to spoon cod liver 
oil down this one’s throat. However, 
the brave heart faced with a lightly- 
oiled gannet will find that a swift 
grasp can get hold of the bird's 
neck just behind the head and 
render it temporarily harmless, so 
that an assistant can pull a thick 
stocking over its bill and_ head, 
tying it firmly but not too tightly 
round the neck. Once in the dark 
the bird will relax and allow any 
treatment. The only advantage to a 
gannet is that when it gapes its bill 
in rage, a fish can be inserted and 
in this way it will soon learn to ac- 
cept food. It prefers whole fish and 
can swallow up to six 8-ounce her- 
rings at one meal; these must be of- 
fered head fi I found a handy 
implement tor the purpose was a 
pall of old-fashioned brass coal 
tongs that had seen better days on 
a Victorian hearth 


Swans may be equally dangerous 
at first but they can become very 
docile and friendly, and, of course, 
wild ducks are intelligent and easy 
to manage, though inclined to nerv- 
I had a female widgeon as 
months and 


ousness. 
a patient for several 
the only problem she presented was 
one of diet; she was disgusted by 
everything until in despair I tried 
bread and milk with a little grated 
cheese. This proved to be the one 
food for a 


and only respectable 


duck. When she was fit, a home and 
a mate were found for her on a 
private lake. Gulls, too, are nice 
creatures but possessors of the mad- 
dening habit of accepting a cropful 
of food and then turning their backs 
and regurgitating the lot. This is 
a purely nervous reaction, used by 
the bird in the wild when it lightens 
its load before take-off if it is 
threatened by a_ predator. 

Of the many bird visitors that 
have passed through my house en 
route for renewed health and free- 
dom, or sadly to a small grave in 
my garden, three have proved es- 
pecially lovable and interesting. The 
first was a shearwater that spent 
three months here, learning its way 
about the house and delighting to 
mountaineer on the chairs with the 
aid of its hooked bill and formi- 
dably clawed feet. Then Gilly, a 
murre that was a dog-lover, liked 
nothing better than a cozy evening 
by the fire, sharing the bed of one 
of my kindly and _ longsuffering 
Labradors. The attachment was so 
unusual that I can only suggest she 
mistook them for seals, as seals often 
share rocks with colonies of murres. 
And now there is Bill, a razor-billed 
auk of independent character who 
patters indoors to stare meaning- 
fully at the nearest human until 
his fish is taken out of the icebox. 


Each bird has its own charm, but 
all share one disability: when they 
are otherwise clean and strong, they 
develop ‘“wet-feather,” and neither 
the cause nor the cure of this dis- 
order is yet known. In effect the 
bird loses buoyancy and waterprool- 
ing and is unable to float on water. 
[ know that the cause bears no re- 
lation to the cleaning process be- 
cause injured seabirds suffer equally 
with oiled ones, and until recently 
I believed it was related to the un- 
avoidable handling of crippled 
birds. Now the British Wildfowl 
Trust has introduced a theory that 
“wet-feather” 
a condition that can only be cured 


may be due to stress, 


by the bird itself as it becomes 
adapted to a new environment and 
mode of living; when by degrees it 
can learn to live an aquatic life once 
more and a return to full freedom 
is possible. But our present knowl- 
edge rests entirely on theory, and 
there is a wide field open for re- 


search into this problem.—THE F~xp 
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WILDERNESS ANIMAL — THE FISHER 

Continued from page 15 
the fisher’s tracks at our feeding 
bench, I looked out of the window, 
straight into his curious stare. He 
was chewing off pieces of bacon rind, 
this time fastened tight to the bench 
with flat-headed roofing nails. He 
seemed little concerned with me, al- 
though I was less than ten feet away, 
but he made numerous trips to 
the corners of the cabin, looking 
cautiously around the notched log 
ends to assure himself that no dan- 
ger was approaching unseen. When 
he had finished most of the bacon he 
bounded lightly across the snowy 
clearing, reared upright for a last 
survey of the open space, and 
vanished into the leafless brush. 
These unhurried leaps left paired 
tracks almost five feet apart, with 
the tracks of the hind feet overlap- 
ping those of the front. I have seen 
him cover 16 feet in a bound and 
believe he is capable of even longer 
jumps. 

Because he has the shyness of the 
wild hunter and is very adept at con- 
cealment, the fisher is seldom ob- 
except in the briefest of 
chance glimpses. My woodsman 
friend says that he has seen them 


served 


only a few times in his 40 years of 
trail-making. Putting out food for 
the fisher is likely to be fine for him 
but unsatisfactory for the observer, 
because the food will disappear in 
the night. However, the fisher is 
brave and does not need to fear 
many things, equipped as he is with 
speed, agility, and strong, sharp 
teeth, and thus may come out of 
concealment if the inducement is en- 
ticing enough and care is taken that 
he is not startled or alarmed in any 
way. 

Quite accidentally, we found that 
one of the best ways to bring him 
out in the daytime is to attract the 
animals: on which he feeds. This 
sounds cruel but in only one in- 
stance has he done more than pad 
along the edge of the woods and 
watch. We always have cracked corn 
around in strategic spots for the blue 
jays and gray jays, or “whiskey 
jacks,” the grouse and crows, the 
squirrels and chipmunks. I was sit- 
ting on the step, admiring the beau- 
tiful stripings and rich red wash on 
the rump of an eastern chipmunk, 
that was standing in my left hand 
and gobbling corn out of my right, 
when I movement in the 
path in front of me. Crouched not 


sensed 
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Reprinted from the New York Times 


July 22, 1958 


Special Treatment Saves Doomed Birds 


NORTH DEVON, England (NANA) 
When birds’ feathers stick 
they now can be gently unstuck, thanks 
to the efforts of a British woman nat- 


together 


uralist. 

Mrs. Katharine Tottenham thus solved 
a tough problem for the Royal So- 
ciety for the Protection of Birds—and 
for bird lovers throughout the world. 
[he society reported that 80,000 ducks 
and other water birds died last year be- 
cause their feathers stuck together in oil- 
polluted water off the English coast. 

“The problem was pneu- 
monia,” Mrs. Tottenham said. “Under 
the old method of bathing them in soap- 
suds the birds were wet to the skin.” 

F. C. Lincoln, Assistant to the Direc- 
tor, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life, also pointed out in a report on the 
problem that “‘soapsuds and detergents 
washed away the natural oils; if a bird 


greatest 
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so treated attempted to swim, it would 
sink like a rock.” 

Mrs. Tottenham reported that afte 
much trial and error she developed a 
“dry shampoo made of fuller’s earth and 
prepared chalk” that absorbs the excess 
oil but “does not rob the feathers of 
their natural oil.” 

She outlined the treatment as follows: 

“The whole bird is swathed in cotton 
wool leaving only the head exposed and 
is kept in a temperature of 
seventy-five degrees. Feeding is then be- 
gun, the food being either raw fish o1 
a mixture suited to the species, but in 
all cases dipped in cod liver oil.” 

The next day, she said, she sprinkles 
the feathers with the “dry shampoo,” 
which usually absorbs the oil in 24 hours. 
In seven to ten days, she added, “the 
patient is completely clean, eating hun- 
grily and ready for release.” 


room 


ten feet away, a fisher glared at the 
little animal in my hands. His teeth 
were partly bared, and his eyes utter- 
ly savage as he crouched lower, as 
though to spring. 

Very steadily I stood up, carrying 
the chipmunk along. Startled, the 
chipmunk almost jumped away, but 
caught sight of the fisher and col- 
lapsed in fear in my hands. When 
I moved forward a step the fisher 
rose on his haunches and hissed, but 
he gave ground and bounded to a 
small tree, leaping to an observation 
position about five feet up its trunk. 
He clung there much the way a 
black bear does; one foreleg wrapped 
higher than the other, while he 
peered around the bole to see wheth- 
er he might safely come down o1 
should seek shelter higher up. When 
I made no other move, he inched 
himself down backwards and trotted 
away without haste, giving me only 
an occasional backward glance. Now 
the quivering of the frightened chip 
munk in my hands stopped. I looked 
down to see him calmly stuffing his 
cheek pouches with corn as though 
nothing had occurred. 

After the “robbery” of our feeding 
bench, we covered the bacon in the 
evening and wound the birds’ suet 
round and round with heavy cord 
and hung it from low branches, tak- 
ing the balls down every night. For 
the fisher, we nailed pieces of suet 
to tree trunks near the house, or left 
meat on the step as we do for the 
ermines. The fisher came, all right, 
for no small animal could have 
loosened or removed the nails and 
we found his tracks in fresh snow, 
but it seemed that, since I do not 
possess a sixth sense that would tell 
me when he was there, the only way 
to observe him was to sit up and 
watch. This is not too easy in the 
woods, where our day’s chores are 
long and hard, and the stillness of 
the night spreads drowsiness like a 
coverlet. 

On an early spring night, when 
the snow was gone except in the 
places where the sun never reaches, 
I opened the kitchen door to feel 
the welcome softness of the south 
wind. From a nearby cedar branch, 
where I could dimly see a forgotten 
suet ball, I heard a tiny tcheek- 
tcheek-tcheek, a mere whisper of 
sound. I thought that some night- 
bird was there but, as I turned to 
pick up the lantern, there was a soft 


thump under the tree. In the beam 
Continued on page 35 
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A PICTURE STORY 


ill photographs courtesy of Don 
L. Reynolds, St. Joseph Museum. 
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A Whooping Crane 
In Northwest Missouri 


§ Bee first whooping crane to be 
sighted in Missouri in 45 vears 
Missouri, in 


1958 


Bigs low 


October 13, 


was seen neal 
Holt 
Dick Vaught sighted it 


vhile he Was On a 


County, on 
Irom an all 


duck 


project for the 


and 
Mis 


ommiussion. It 


plane 
goose COUnLING 
sourt Conservation ( 
vas near a small pond with two gray 
sandhill cranes Phe next day, Ox 
tober I4 Nii Kenneth Krumm, 
Manager ol the nearby Squaw ¢ reek 
Wildlife Retuge 


cranes three miles northeast of Bige 


ind others saw the 


low. Mr. Don L. Reynolds, photog 
rapher of the St. Joseph Museum, 
St. Joseph, Missouri, got photo 
graphs of the whooping crane and 
its two companions from about 300 
used a Kine-Exakta 
750-millimeter (30 


away. He 
with a 


leet 
camera 
inch) telephoto lens. 

The last 
seen in 
only 


record of a whooping 
Missourt (March 27, 
about 25 miles 
\tchison 
remotest 


crane 
1913), 
from Bigelow, in adjacent 
Missouri's 


Was 


County, in 


northwest corner. 


The whooping crane, at left, calls as it walks slightly behind a sandhill crane. 


an } 


The whooping crane (indicated by an arrow) flies just below two sandhill cranes and above a mixed flock of blue geese and snow geese. 


Still in company with a sandhill crane, the whooping crane parades before a flock of blue, and snow, geese. 
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Comment 

We urge our readers to cooperate with 
Mrs. Hoyt, and to send us your experi 
ences which we shall be glad to pass on 
to her promptly. We would still like to 
have your notes for use in the “Letters 
fudubon 
we can continue to build up interest and 


column ol Vagazne, where 


an exchange of information about pl 
leated woodpeckers for the benefit of 
all of our readers The Fditor 


Pileated Woodpeckers at Suet 
In dudubon Magazr 


an interest in whethe pile ited woot 


you mentioned 


j 
peckers have been at suet feeders. For 
the past four years I have had a pair visit 
my feeders. In June and July 1958, they 
disappe ared l was very thrilled when 
in August they reappe ured with a baby 
pileated. Since then all three have been 
regular visitors to my feeders 
KATHLEEN CorBeETI 

Ninn ipolis Minnesota 


Help for Parent Robin 
| would 


touching story told in the 


like to comment on the 
March-April 
1958 issue of dudubon Magazine (p. 86 
by Mrs. Clary Clover on how she helped 
t robin that had lost his mate. Mrs 
Clover says she had difhculty providing 
earthworms because the ground was 
frozen, and she took the little birds into 
her house at night to keep them warm 
I had a one-legged robin that could 
not gather earthworms but raised his 
young on the raisins and corn pudding 
I put out on my feeders. | prepared the 
pudding by cooking corn meal with 
suet and lard, raw egg, and crushed 
egg shells for calcium and iodized salt 
Ihe baby robin he raised was the most 
beautiful and smartest I ever saw. This 
suggestion may help other nice people 
who have the problem of feeding birds 
where earthworms are hard to find 
OLGA FLEISHER 
Pennsylvania 


Philace Iphia 


Descendant of John Bachman 
Ihrough my triend Mrs. F. H. Horl 
beck of Charleston, South Carolina, I 
have received a copy of the September 
fudubon Maga 
articles about the 


October 1958 issue of 
ine, containing the 
rediscovery of the Bachman’'s warbler 
near Charleston 


I am a great-granddaughter olf John 


whom the Bachman’s 
Another 


in the September-October issue of great 


Bachman tor 


warbler was named article 
interest to me was Mr. Fries’ “The 
Elephant Hunter 
194 he 
the Bachman’'s by Audubon. I remember 


In his letter on page 
mentions the edition given to 
seeing this in my _ great-grandfather’s 


house when, as a small girl, | was 
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Letters a 


brought on a visit to Charleston 

My mother and her sisters and broth 
ers lived with their grandfather, John 
Bachman, alter their mother’s death. 
They were brought up with all these 
interesting things around them. 

In Mr. Fries 
speaks of che 


the Rev. Samuel Gilmour, a Unitarian 


irticle on page 244 he 
Rev. John Bachman and 
minister This name should be Samuel 
Gilman, not Gilmour. I am sure he 


ould like to know this 


\Mirs. E. DARRELL JERVEY 
Charleston, South Carolina 
Cowbirds and Juncos 

In your July-August 1958 issue olf 
1 f } Va p 146 | noticed 
t question about yung cowbirds, asked 

Mrs. Eileen A. Creech of Los Angeles 
Calilornia. Perhaps n notes fi 1 Can 
ida may be nie inswel 

This summer we arrived at our Lau 

lan cottage where we k ep i feeding 
tray, on May 13. A pair of yuncos have 
rested on our property and brought 
ip their young ones on our bread 
crumbs and porridge for a number ol 

irs, sO we were not surprised to see 
them on the tray the very next day 

It was on June 27 that they began to 
ry away food, and on July 7 Mr. 
Junco brought his foster child, a cow 
bird, right on to the tray. On July 12 
two cowbirds wer bein fed on the 
tray ind = three days late while we 
were watching the two being fed, an 
idult male cowbird ippe ired with an 
other young cowbird. By July 16, the 
two cowbirds could feed themselves 


but the juncos gave help. A week later, 
four more young cowbirds came. That 
was the last time we saw the juncos’ 
toster children. 

It was on August 7, exactly a month 
after the first young cowbird was 
brought to the tray, that we saw the 
juncos feeding the first of their own 
offspring. We were delighted to find 
they had made another attempt at a 
family and this time had been success- 


ful. Miss WINIFRED E. WILSON 


Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
~ 


Chipmunk Curiosity and 
a Wren House 


I had just put down an old empty 
wren house on our terrace, when such a 
racket! Our pet chipmunk “Perrie” 
peeking into the box, got caught part- 
way in the entrance hole. I kept talking 
quietly to him and he stopped strug- 
gling. With all my courage I knocked 
at the top of the roof with a hammer. It 
came apart and away rushed the terri- 
fied chipmunk to safety. 

HELEN WALDRON 
Tudor Bird Sanctuary 
Toronto, Canada 


Photograph of Young Alder 
Flycatchers 


[his is a picture taken about August 
15, 1958, of some voung alder flycatch- 
ers. They left the nest the following 
day. The nest was about four feet from 
the ground in a low apple tree. 
RusseELL B. STEWART 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Young alder flycatchers (below), photographed by Russell B. Stewart. 
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INSECTICIDES AND BIRDS 


‘ontinued from page 12 


ciated with the campus elms have 
disappeared. Walter Nickell, recipi- 
ent of the several hundred specimens 
turned in to the Cranbrook Insti- 
tute of Science from the Detroit 
sprayings, writes that nearly all spe- 
cies of warblers present in the area 
at that time were represented in the 
heavy kill of birds. Curiously too, 
some predatory red-tailed 
hawk and several screech owls—must 
have obtained their fatal doses in- 
directly from their bird prey. 

We have even less data on birds 
that forage on the trunks and 
branches of trees (12 campus spe- 


birds—a 


cies), but some of these have been 
severely numbers. No 
white- 
breasted nuthatches appeared at my 


reduced in 
black-capped chickadees on 


home feeding station last winter for 
the first time in many vears, and sev- 
eral other feeding station operators 
have reported the same experience. 
Of three nuthatches | 
since, one was found dead, anothe1 


have seen 


found dying of typical DDT symp- 
third 
feeding on an elm. It seems likely 


toms, a pathetically, was 
that the dormant sprays applied to 
the elms, pgrticularly in the fall, 
may be fatal to woodpeckers, titmice, 
chickadees, nuthatches, and creepers. 

Altogether, according to my local 
records which cover a span of 16 
vears, 49 of the 77 species that were 


formerly summer residents in East 


Lansing have disappeared entirely 
or have definitely decreased in num 
bers. Some ol these losses are due 
primarily to habitat changes; a lew 
others are of stragglet species whose 
absence in recent vears may have no 
significance, but the 


insectivorous birds that are definitely 


majority are 


known to have suffered from insecti- 
cides. In a cursory, incomplete survey 
of published literature, and from 
some correspondence, | find records 
for more than 140 species of birds 
believed to have died from pesti- 
cides, and this is just a beginning; 
included are 27 cases of complete or 
nearly complete reproductive fail 
ure due to sterility or other causes. 

This account leaves some doubt 
as to comparative ettects of a pro- 
gram to control the spread of Dutch 
elm disease, versus the lighter but 
more widespread applications tot 
mosquitoes. At East Lansing, pro- 
grams of both types have been inter- 


mingled so long that it is hardly 
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possible to separate the effects. In 
general, however, it appears from 
this and other studies that one or 
two light applications for mosqui- 
toes produce little or no immedi- 
ately noticeable reductions in bird 
populations, but that a three or four 
year program produces precipitous 
declines in most insectivorous spe- 
cies. An intensive Dutch elm dis- 
ease program is much more severe 
over limited areas but affects fewe1 
species; locally it has resulted in 
complete or nearly complete elimi- 
nation of all species closely associ- 
ated with elms, including the birds 
that are leaf gleaners, bark foragers, 
and ground feeders. Our insectivo- 
rous birds are facing the greatest 
man-made threat they have ever ex- 
perienced, and one of the inevitable 
results is their replacement by “nui- 
sance” birds (starlings, house spar- 
rows, pigeons, grackles, etc.) which 
are not dependent on insects but can 
survive on the waste products of 
man’s activities. 

Up to this point I have tried to 
present largely factual data. In con- 


clusion I wish to express three some- 
what more philosophical views re- 
sulting from my deliberations on 
these problems: 

(1) The current widespread and 
ever expanding pesticide program 
poses the greatest threat that animal 
life in North America has ever faced 

worse than deforestation, worse 
than market hunting and _ illegal 
shooting, than drainage, 
drought, or oil pollution, and pos- 
sibly worse than all of these deci- 
mating factors combined. 

(2) The present ill-conceived and 
ineptly executed fire-ant “eradica- 
tion” program will go down in his- 
tory as one of the worst biological 
blunders that man has ever made. 

(3) If this and other pest-eradi- 
cation programs are carried out as 
now projected, we shall have been 
witnesses, within a single decade, to 
extermination of animal 


worse 


a greatel 
life than in all the previous years of 
man’s history on earth, if not since 
glaciation profoundly altered the 
life of the northern hemi- 
sphere. THE END 


\W hole 


WILDERNESS ANIMAL — THE FISHER — 
ol light, the 
green and his sinuous body was a 


fisher’s eyes burned 
black cutout against last summer’s 
dry grass. I hastily switched off the 
light. Moonlight showed him plainly 
at the foot of the tree, still making 
his querulous little sound. I closed 
the door behind me and stood mo- 
tionless. He retreated some 30 feet 
up our path and turned to watch. 
I waited a long time before he cau- 
tiously returned and came close to 
the steps, where he crouched, ready 
for any hostile movement. At last 
he inched nearer, sniffed at my feet, 
turned his back, and darted up the 
tree. His first attempts at the hang- 
ing suet ball set it swinging widely, 
and his louder squeaking showed 
his annoyance. Then he leaned down 
and nipped the string. He was on 
the ground almost as soon as the 
falling meat had arrived there. He 
did not interrupt his meal when I 
went inside, although he watched 
me until I was out of sight. 

During the winter we had noticed 
that his visits were spaced 9 to 12 
days apart, as though he were fol- 
lowing an extensive range, but since 
my night encounter with him he has 
been around almost every day. Ap- 
parently we are not to be feared 
and a regular food supply is a fine 


nued from page l 

thing for him. This sign of friend- 
liness led me to the not-too-bright 
idea of hand-feeding him. 

I tried the procedure that has 
worked well with other animals, 
that of putting a bit of meat on the 
toe of my boot and sitting quietly. 
Instead of sialking and hesitating as 
I expected, he came straight to the 
boot and sunk his teeth into the 
rubber toe as though it were butter. 
Fortunately, buy our 
boots large enough to allow for ex- 
tra heavy socks in bitter weather, 
my toes escaped. In the future I 
shall content myself with dropping 
food on the ground for him, which 
he obviously prefers anyway. I can 


because we 


observe him just as well and it is 
foolish to risk having a hand man- 
gled by his formidable teeth. 

In a book of someone’s adventure 
in the North, | read sometime ago 
of a man’s fierce defense of his life 
with an ax against a fisher. I do not 
doubt that a trapped or cornered 
fisher would defend itself ferociously, 
and that it could inflict a painful 
wound, perhaps a very serious one 
if its teeth should reach one’s throat. 
But that it will attack a man with- 
out provocation, and that an ax Is 
necessary for defense against any 
animal whose maximum body length 

Continued on page 41 
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Hk SONGS OF BIRDS AND OTHER DENI 


ZENS OF A NORTILTEASTERN WOODLAND 


Produced by Dr. Peter P. Kello 
and D A? iu { Aller 


INTRODUCED on t 
songs and calls of 52 

Woods 

wildlife sanctuary and research cente) 


in central New York for the Laborato 
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nhabitants of Sapsuc Kel 


Cornell Universit 
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identifies the bird and amphibian voice 


f Ornithology at 
On the first side of the record, Di 
otten heard by watchers 
Woods 
cally 


tive record 


In Sapsucker 


Their « is authenti 


A Dcrichnce 
preserved 7 tiie second 


should be of supren interest 
American bird watchers and bird fan 
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eastern U.S « New Record 
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SEO5 Post pa 
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NATURE 


these bird songs by the 
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thousands he 
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Each record contains the voices of mor 
than 50 different birds both familiar 
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F(ecands 
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Attracting 


Birds 


Birds Feeding 


at My Hands— 


Fifty Years Later 


By A. L. Pickens 


Sagar is 2 Centul \ only 
i Ust\ iu back uw the 
1o00's the \ w snowbird incl the 
OTA irdinal wert the best 

on the old Richmond 


Virginia 


irbler inal the 


Church im for the pin 
tufted titmouse The 
came out ol pines ink 


ither and ted about houses 


ind general shape tulted 


little 


birds regu 


1hOtise name gray 


irdinal ceeding 
ily when one dav came a real inspira 


nt l took 


rubber glove and left it on the 


1 folded and crumpled 
window 
feeding box had 


sill to which the birds 


vradually transferred. Carefully 


I unfolded 


i tine 


pcen 


i finger or two ol the glove 


until the birds became used 


to the shape of a hand. By the next 
| 


day all the 


tended and 


fingers of the glove 


bird 
h ind 


were Cx 


neithes showed any 


tlarm. Next | put my into the 


glove, placed food in the palm and 


beneath the window sash 


while i 


darted down and with no great 


slipped it 


In a short bolder tulted 
house 
litted the food -and 
thrilled 


forgotten to 


mount ob tear 


tarted wa Howevel with 
such rapid success | had 
olf the 


iWaltist the 


switch light and I was silhouetted 


window. A slight motion olf 
tlarmed my customer 
tiway No 
elicited Sa\ i 
mingbird like 


That clay passed ind the 


inhiiic prospective 


ind it flew response could 


now be nefvous hum 

hovering in the an 

next. Nel 

her bird showed up. It left me with 
leceling of having been too presumptu 
nus in makine a desirable 

Came the third day and two 


back They 


test with my bare 


ICQ UalNntance 
Citmiice 
were were put to a harden 
hand. It was a litth 
bit too much. Eager little eyes peered 


Wood 


clung to wall and lat 


over the edge of the piazza rool 


pe ckher-like 


they 
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hummingbird 
Now 


one peered down from the stove-flue to 


tice, thuttered ino mid-air 
like, clung woodpecker-like again. 


mv left, fluttered on wing, lost courag« 
flew beneath me to the edge of the 
porch, and then one exasperating littl 
rascal from somewhere brought out a 
piece of cracked nut it had carried from 
my food-box to store. It selected a perch 
from which it could watch me, and be 
calmly. It finished 


then like a 


bird-dog or a pointer it “froze.” For 20 


van eating rather 


disposed of the shell, and 


long minutes it watched me, then the 
food slipped and dropped from the ends 
of my fingers. The waiting little sphinx 
vrabbed it, and was gone! 


For three more days [ saw neither 


beak nor leather of them. ‘The cool in 
solence, as an anthropomorphist would 
think, ol 


which I had been panhandled, while 


displaying stored food, fon 
the panhandler waited for my patienc« 
to give out, was both amusing and an 
noving. Then one morning the titmice 
back Again I 
then LT pulled it off. “The 
birds 


used the 
thrill of the 
alighting on 


were glove 


whole experiment 


the ledge and eating calmly out ol 


my palm! The apparently older one 
at my hand, and 
little 


whisper that sounded like, “See?” I pre 


alighted, looked warily 


uttered a solt-toned questioning 


tended not to see, kept very still, and it 
ted for some time. 

Next dar 
the window 


back. 


slightly 


they were Finding 


sash raised, they 


peered under it like curious children 
Otlered food, one pecked que stioninely 
little Finding that the 


finger did not grab, nor bite, nor jump 


at omy finger. 
the little experimenter, like a confiding 
child that leans against you, pushed its 
llutty, 


my hand, 


warm chest against the side olf 


reached over and lifted food 
from my palm. Now came a wonderful 
opportunity for studying titmouse lan 


’ 


vuage They were back next day, and 
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Treat them once or twice to a free meal, and 
they’ll become daily visitors . . . bringing with them all 
kinds of entertainment and happiness for you. 


But, remember, birds appreciate a variety of 
wholesome seeds. Buy Kellogg’s Outdoor Seed 
Mixtures for a truly balanced bird diet... 
one that’s relished by all outdoor birds. 


Kellogg’s Seeds provide proteins, carbohydrates, 
and fats — and include broken corn, cracked wheat, 
hemp, buckwheat, millet, milo maize, kafir corn, 
peanut hearts, hulled oats, and sunflower 
seeds, not to mention a little grit for the necessary 
calcium and phosphorus. 


Kellogg’s Outdoor Seed mixtures make for a 
really successful bird feeding station! 


ORDER A SUPPLY TODAY 


KELLOGG'S KELLOGG'S 
Elite Mixture “Economy Mixture"’ 
5 Ibs. $ 1.25 
5 Ibs $ 1.50 10 Ibs. $ 2.00 
10 Ibs. $ 2.50 100 Ibs $11.50 
100 Ibs $17.50 
“LITTLE JOE"’ 
KELLOGG'S Sunflower Seed 
Wild Bird Seed Mixture Small, black and Meaty 
5 Ibs $ 1.35 5 Ibs. $ 1.40 
10 Ibs. $ 2.25 10 Ibs. $ 2.40 
100 Ibs. $14.50 100 Ibs. $17.00 


Five and ten pound orders will be sent parcel post—charges paid. 
4 Orders for one hundred or more pounds will be shipped by 
Ss freight —transportation charges paid. 


5¢ per pound higher if west of the Rocky Mountains 


FINE FOOD FOR FINE BIRDS Send check or money order to 
SINCE 1918 ~ KELLOGG SEED COMPANY 


320 E. FLORIDA ST. ° MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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“ s ” one uttered a call to me, I flattered my : 
Priscilla DELUXE self, as if seeking to communicate g 
Whether for me or not I responded - 

with food, which it took from my hand. ; , 

BIRD FEEDER On the next day, both showed up, first j 

one, then the othe \ halt, then one ‘ 12 

Fully field-tested and endorsed by came and perched on my hand while 


Bird - lovers and well fed birds. the other waited Wa 
Next day the younger titmouse } C0 RSE MEAL 


stepped confidently all about over my 


hand The other preferred sitting at or ILD BIRDS! 
“a + 
j 


the box and was still cautiously “chee 


ing while doing so They were evi 


dently won over now, though a rainy a ; 
Ram oe. Ba ookil day three days later kept them away. I j FOUR CF ASON 
a my sth. picked up a number of tufted titmouse f 
FAIR" as an ex call-notes as tollows 
in Americen sign Chee-chee-chee-chee, a complaint when ° e 
$4.95 innoved by the other ishing in at the Wild Bird Food 


Parcel Post Paid , box 
Chit and ¢ p again i sort of note 


of satisfaction like a cat's purt 
i request iddressed to the 


vlove, or wh finishing and coming for 


Feeder pan and Hood made of clear anod seein 


ized aluminum cannot rust Will last a ee-cnee, a qu 
housetime See-thru polyethylene hopper he w: the food suppl 
shows feed level at all times Holds hun sone with short 
dreds of feedings—Complete with 4-piece 5 : ; 


estioning tone used on 
} 


steel pole 
i tense silence 


Money back if not delighted. the box a littin wav, breaking 
Send check or money order. No C.O.D.'s = 5 


¢ S U1 iitered 1 uC le 
Manor Crafts gent 
cCauuen OF warning | mate oF com Available in 
ELBERON, NEW JERSEY 
5 and 25 Ib. 
bags. 


mate mo 


te vicinity 


ATTENTION gyro ae edhagh aegercmnnggtomyen 
HOUSE-HUNTING BIRDS! | 


show 

panic with enret!” 

it one with a whis 
came, fed a bit Attract and save the lives of our song- 
birds this winter with the food they 
; aks adele ine love best. Four Seasons Wild Bird Food 
ee woe is a mixture of seeds found to be pre- 
ind-feeding but, with Bob and Jean ferred by the birds that come to your 
» mockingbirds feeding from my feeder. All airwashed and re-cleaned — 

pure seeds used only — no fillers 


front of the house 


mands, a delightfully trustful little pine 


irbler followed suit Tommy Tucker 


Has your property been condemned our Carolina wren. When he sang 
forest home now a subdivision Are mu forcec | 
for his s om t sill « ¢ 
Seg cr yplageatartihe Boars for his supper from the sill of the open 
Hollow Tree Bird House is the ideal er to dining-room window it filled the sur 


your prayers ° ] Wl ] | 

A charming, rustic home, reminiscent of your ounGing rooms ae ac 30 
beloved forest dwelling , fashioned from real render the apartment for a new owner 
trees perfect for bringing up your nestlings 


Aside to bird lovers: Help your feathered we were glad to know there were bird Wild Birds Love Four Seasons 


Stents find ©, tome in your qerdoss Hollow Tree lovine neighbors left behind 
r ouses for Cavity Nesting Birds in 3 sizes: : “ iri 
12” — $2.50. 13" $3.00" 14" $3 50 In contrast to our first hand-feeding For each of these delicious reasons 


(Ppd._ in Calif., Nev. and Ore.; other states add . 
50¢; Calif. residents add 4% tax.) MW) years ago, OUl pocseen Carolina chick > - Menu aed 


ulee feeds from the fingers, but the Sunflower Seeds Pure Milo Maize 

tufted titmouse is too cautious But Shelled Peanuts Pure Cracked Milo 

while the tufted titmouse can be won to Pure Early Fortune Millet Pure Buckwheat 

something of a visit, the Carolina chick Pure Yellow Millet Pure Canary Seed 
ules. on far avers th | ghied Pure Finch Millet Pure Whole Wheat 

| © Check Money Order enclosed pando tcp estewaget- ae apenas. aggeen Pure Kaffir Pure Hulled Oats 

sweeps the food up and is gone, or Pure Sterile Hemp Seed 

NAMI tliehts : agai 

| ghts by the hand, lifts a morsel dain foun & Comtay Sentatte « tomeg Cty @, ©. 5. 

| ADDRESS tily, and gently is on wing again. Both Made conveniently available 

ire food-storers. While preparing this at your nearby Supermarket. 

No mail orders. 


Write for HOLLOW TREE BIRD HOUSES 


| BIRD HOUSES, Tuolumne, California 
| Send ae 13 


I crry STATI 


Free brochure available on request material 1 heard what I thought was a 


noise at the door Again it sounded 
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Raising my glance, I happened to look 
first at the window where I usually tap 
the pane to call the customers. There 
sat a Carolina chickadee which had been 
tapping on the window with its beak. 


I immediately responded with food, 
finding some morsels of cheese just in 
side the window that had been visible 
to the midget. 

City birds 


birds 


rural 
peanuts, 


accept foods that 
Hickory 


horseflies, and wasp-grubs used on_ the 


ignore. nuts, 


farm, we can supplement in the city 
with bread, peanut butter, suet, and 
oleomargarine. We also save seeds from 
both muskmelons and watermelons and 
dry them. Never throw cheese parings 
away; they make the best of bird lures. 
\corns, especially of the willow oak, 
hold appeal for certain species. Sugar 
water bottles used chiefly for humming- 
birds may at times attract othe species. 
Incidentally by using changeable col 


ored papel petals some interesting ob 


servations in color choice are possible. 
And do not put all food in elevated 
Many species prefer to feed on 
the ground. At the old Richmond 
Church farm made my first 
bird-feeding experiments, Mrs. Lura P. 
Garrison got white-throated sparrows to 
provided 


boxes, 


where I 


a large window-box which 
earth beneath their feet. In a former 
apartment of ours, masses of pine-straw 
just outside the window caught on pine 
same sense ol 


limbs gave them the 


earth-security and they came to ow 
windows. In summer we save our melon 


back 


lawn draw birds of several species, and 


rinds, and these placed on_ the 


both gray and ground squirrels. ‘These 
experiments begun as a boy in 1905 —a 
founding ol 
Audubon 


memorable year with the 
the National 
Societies, had, by 1908 developed into 
Lhe vear ol 1958 we 


Association ol 


hand-leeding. 
celebrated as a golden anniversary with 
the birds PHe ENp 


TEXEL, PEARL OF THE NORTH SEA ISLES — ©»: m ft 


here every year, and the closely re 
lated and aggressive arctic tern is 
represented by about 350 pairs. 
\s a rule we make an excursion 
to Texel twice a year in May and 
in September, and we never forget 
to drive with our car to “De Slufter.”’ 
We not birds 
there, but also to enjoy the fascinat- 


When we arrive, we 


only go to see the 


ing landscape. 
climb the high dune-top overlooking 
the region. At our feet a long plain 
hemmed in by dunes runs parallel 
to the North Sea coastline. Only at 
one place is there a gap in the row 
of dunes, which is caused by gales 
and = spring Through — this 
opening, the water of the North Sea 


tides. 


streams in and out and forms a la 
There 
tempts to stop this gap but without 
seen “De Slufter” 
different 
conditions, and always it was quite 


goon. have been several at 


success. | have 


under the most weathei 


new to me. I am sure that you will 
be captured by the mixture of soft 
pastel colors caused by the colorful 
plantlife of the plain, and the sky 
reflected in the water. One autumn 
we were there during stormy weathe1 
lead-gray 


when the _ threatening 


clouds low in the valley, the big 
flocks of 


shelducks, and the elegant pintails, 


bright-colored smews and 


were all of an incredible splendor. 

little 
village of “De Cocksdorp” in the 
most northern part of Texel. There 
is only one beautiful lane on the 
The trees, stand- 
ing at each side of the road form a 


You also should visit the 


isle and it is here. 
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bow, till the little church is reached. 
Though Holland is well-known fo 
our gaining land from the sea, here 
we are losing it. Some ten years ago, 
the distance between the lighthouss 
and the water was 80 meters; it is 
now only 35. 

Near the lighthouse, in September 
and October, we look for songbirds 
on migration which Texel 
from north to south, and rest and 


feed in the low bushes. On the other 


Cross 


side of the harbor, a long dike runs 
to the south and this is our observa 
tion post for all kinds of waders, 
gulls, and ducks. The most favo 
able time to see them is when the 
flood tide begins which drives the 
birds on the shore to the place where 
we sit. We often bird in a small 
group of six to eight. All members 
of the company are tested in field 
ornithology and everybody must at 
answel concerning 


once questions 


recognizing, with the unaided eye, 
passing birds in flight. Three mem 
bers with their field glasses check if 
the answers are correct. lo the 
south along this dike, there is a very 
broad beach with beautiful plant 
life. The warm red of the grasswort 
changes with the purple flowers ol 
Along the flood 
line we find long skeins of sea let 
tuce, Ulva 
which are green. 
and sand are dark violet. Everywhere 


spartina 


the sea starwort. 
lactuca, the leaves ol 
Sometimes wate 
grows the golden-yellow 
grass, Spartina maritima. The abun 
dance of colors makes these areas 
extremely attractive. 


Balanced Diet 
For Birds 


CONTAINED IN 


WINTER LIFE 


WILD BIRD FOOD 
birds 


O 


all 


feather... 


together 


flock 


Available in 
| 


5, 25, and 100 Ib. bags. 


Contains the pure 

seed that attracts 

and nourishes our fa- 

vorite wild songbirds 

Imagine! Just 2 of 

the 12 varieties of 

seed in Winter Life 

are the favorite of 

over 20 species. So 

you can be sure that every wintering songbird will 
find its preferred food in Winter Life. Contains 
balanced diet of proteins and fats for bird health 
that meets recommendations of bird-life authorities. 
All pure seeds used—no fillers 


Made conveniently available at your favorite Gar- 
den Supply, Seed, Hardware, Pet and Dept. Store. 
No mail orders 
GARFIELD WILLIAMSON, INC. 
1072 West Side Avenue, Jersey City 6, N. J. 
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Use the * 
BOWER ~“ — 
BIRD FEEDER New 


Spring-mounted 
This all-aluminum bird Squirrel Guard 
feeder is the per 
fect answer to 
the problems of feeding wild 
birds the year around. Beau- 
tifully finished in black and 
dull gold by anodizing, this 
feeder is an excellent feeding 
station and an attractive 


lawn decoration, 


This feeder does not come 
apart when filled. The tilting 
guard protects birds and food 
from climbing animals. Food 
keeps dry and clean in the 
glass container; feeding plat 
form catches hulls. Dimen 
sion: Roof 15”, dia.; height 
104%". Ready to bang. Post 
paid, only $995 


: 
} Section five foot steel post tion steel post 
with footstep and aluminum has pointed 


spring mounted guard. Extra end and meta 
Postpaid $355 


step tor easy 
imsertion. 


anteed ” Bock 


BOWER WANUPACTURING €0. 


BIRDS NEED WATER IN 
WINTER, TOO! 


It has been proved by “Birders” that ice-free 
water will attract birds that won't visit your 
feeder. For a few cents a season, you can sup 
ply ice-free water with our beautiful, white, 
wrought iron Combination Bird Bath & Water 
Warmer. For a sturdy and beautiful summer 
bird bath, just remove and store the warmer 
Wrought iron stand, 18" galvanized bowl and 
water warmer, assembled and wired, sh. wt 
20 lbs. lamp bulbs not included 
Water Warmer only, 6 lbs 
Stand and Boul only. 14 Lhs 

F.O.B. Our City * No C.0.D. Please 


THE COLES HOBBY CENTER 
204 W. Fifth St. + Pittsburg, Kansas 
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Wherever you may go in Holland 


in the autumn, you will nowhere 
see more birds than at this parucu 
lar place. ‘Their numbers amount to 
tens-ol-thousands. A long dark stripe 
on the beach is an enormous flock 


ol black and 


Far away, above the horizon, a dark 


white oystercatchers 


cloud comes along like a whirlwind 


With our 
it Is an 


wad rs, 


glasses we discover that 


immense concentration ol 


changing thei feeding 


grounds. From time to time we look 
caretully over the tops ol the dike 


to the innerside; just before us 
about 500 curlews with down-curved 
bills 


meadow; 


stand sleeping in the wet 
some of them have hidden 


I he bai 


tailed godwit, which in western Eu 


their bills in their feathers 


rope breeds in the northern part ol 
Sweden, winters here by the thou 
sands This silent bird feeds while 


crowded together in shallow water 
which reaches to its belly 

he dunlin is perhaps the most 
numerous of all species. By ebb 
little 


CXLENISIVE 


tide many thousands of these 
waders congregate on the 
stretch of mud where they find thei 
food in abundance. Their flights are 


1M PTCSSIVe 


especially when in clear 


For Winter Feeding 


a 


Ihe automatic hanging seed a 

feeders are generally the most popular 

can be hung from a tree or bush, or can be 

strung on a wire between two trees or build 

ngs This type of feeder can also 

mounted on a pole or pipe. When 

with seed and one of each tyt 

FOOD CAKE, these feeders appeal to the 

eatest variety of birds. The features and 

: of both feeders are the same. Both 
sutomatic-fill feeders with two HYDI 

CAKE holders and a capacity for 5 Ibs. 

wild bird seed. Two sides of glass so you 

can see when to refill Exclusive mortise 

ind tenon type construction 


Leff: BIRD'S FILLING STATION (BH-52) 


(rustic traditional) 


Right: BIRDLAND (HF-57) 


(sleek modern) 


EITHER FEEDER postpaid $5.95 


HOSTESS GIFT SUGGESTION! 


Either feeder described 
above plus 5 Ibs. mixed 
seed, a seed-suet cake and $895 
A peanut-suet ¢ ike 
postpata 


HYDE BIRD FEEDER CO. 


56 FELTON STREET WALTHAM 54, MASS. 
Write for Free Catalog 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


weather they turn in the air so that 
their wings are glimmering in the 
sunlight; if a flock passes overhead 
you hear the churring of thousands 
of agile wings. Besides these, othe 
species here are redshanks, spotted 
redshanks, and greenshanks. 

During the whole year, this place 
is guarded, and our friend Teun 
Brouwer is in charge of the area. 
We always have a talk with this 
rugged chap, who is nearly 80 years 
old. Every day he is at his post, and 
it is unbelievable what he still can 
see with his old eyes. He can tell 
you everything which interests you 
for he knows his domain thoroughly. 
Che last time I saw him I asked him 
when he intended to retire. He said, 
“| don’t even dream of it.” 

Teun was born on Texel and his 
whole life has been in the service of 
bird protection; he never had an 
other job. His work is still of great 
value to this unique “‘bird-dorado” 
the pride of all Dutch bird-lovers. 

THe ENb 


“DROWN THE MOSQUITO — 
SAVE THE DUCK MARSH” PLAN 

The “drown the 
chuck 


cessful in the three-year cooperative ex 


mosquito—save the 
marsh” plan which proved suc 
periment in the Delaware tidewater was, 
wcording to the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, conducted on the Bombay Hook 
National Wildlife Refuge, about seven 
miles from Dover, Del. Similar cooper 
ative tests were made in New Jersey, the 
Service reported. 

The findings in the Delaware and 
New Jersey studies not only offer hope 
for saving huge areas of duck marsh 
which might otherwise be drained but 
ilko may contribute importantly to the 
solution of the general. estuarine situa 
tion which is causing concern to wild 
life management and sport and com 
mercial fisheries. 

The fundamental technique used to 
check salt marsh mosquitoes was flood 
toes abounded. At times the water would 
be several feet deep. Net results were 


ing of salt marshes where pest mosqui 


that the populations of pest mosquitoes 
decreased appreciably while the number 
of water fowl using the area increased 
manyfold. 

Those participating in the experimen 
tal project were the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service, the Delaware 
\gricultural Experiment Station, the 
Delaware Board of Game and Fish com- 
missioners, and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The study was 
completed in the spring of 1958, and 
showed that all portions of the marsh 
did not produce mosquitoes in equal 
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FEED THE BIRDS NOW! 
Try Beginner's Luck 


fill of Packard Bird Food 
$2.50 postpaid 

Bverything for Wild Birds 
Catalog free 

WINTHROP PACKARD 


Plymouth 3, Mass. 


¥ PACKARD FEEDER and 
In 


New and Practical 
POULSEN 
Automatic Feeder 


Rotating All-Year-Round Construction 


12 x 16” floor space 
10” High 
Glass on three 
sides 
Top-grade wood 
mahogany finish, 
with base. 
Special-Features- 
Removable 
Hopper Inside 
Balanced perch to 
»revent entry of 
eavy birds 
$24.95 


shipping charge 


National peewee Society 


1130 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 


——— 2 
NUTRITIOUS } 


SEED 
OF FINE QUALITY 


Birds depend on you for their food — and 
you can get it so easily from BLAIR’S. Our 
bird seed is a carefully blended nourishing 
mixture with a large proportion of sunflower 
seeds and peanut hearts 

Blair's Banquet 5 lbs 


10 Ibs 
20 Ibs. 


Blair's Budget 5 Ibs. 
10 Ibs 
20 Ibs. 


Blair's Large Sunflower 5 Ibs 
10 Ibs 


Shipping charges: 30¢ for first Ib., 5¢ for each 
additional Ib. Double, west of Mississippi 
Send for New FREE CATALOG 
"Gifts for Wild Birds and Bird Lovers"’ 


BLAIR’S * aegis oyt 


Wild Birds Ne 


With this Guaranteed 
Automatic 
A-W Bird Feeder 


Attracts Wild Birds the year 
around. Sturdily built with 
plastic seed container 2%” 
x 7”. Hangs anywhere 


fn Squirrel Nuisance... 
with A-W’s ‘‘Squirrel’s 
Defeat” Feeder. Birds 
will feed from this 
feederincomplete 
safety. Made of sturdy 
materials 


Tree Folder. 


audubongworkshop 


Wonder Lake Til 


Send name and 
address for com- 
plete folder 
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The most intense production 
of mosquitoes occurred at the upper 
edges subject to irregular flooding by 
high tides and heavy rains. These salt- 
reason of their 


numbers. 


marsh mosquitoes, by 
large numbers, long flight ranges, and 
both daytime and nighttime biting hab- 


its, constitute the principal pests in 
coastal areas. 

Erection of earthen dikes on the 
marsh and continuous flooding of this 
zone with fresh water to a depth of 
several feet effectively eliminated breed 
ing of almost all salt-marsh mosquitoes, 
which do not lay their eggs or develop 
under these conditions. Stabilizing the 
water level 


by fish on the larvae of other pest mos 


also encouraged - predation 


quitoes of lesser importance. The result 
was a large reduction production of 


nuisance mosquitoes and a substantial 


increase in use by ducks, geese, and 
other kinds of wildlife. 
The value of these 


when it is realized 


findings assumes 
greater significance 
that DDT and 
chemicals can also kill fish, 
other animals. The 
development of mosquitoes resistant to 


newer insect control 
crabs, and 
desirable aquatic 
a number of these insecticides has caused 
a return to open ditching as a control 
measure. In the past, such drainage 
has often been even more destructive 
to wildlife than the use of chemicals 
because of the drying of the marshes in 
which these animals live. 

Diking and controlled 
vide a means in many areas of effectively 
and of 
been 


flooding pro 


integrating mosquito abatement, 
helping wildlife, and have now 
adopted by some mosquito control agen- 
cies. 

From a news release of the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife U.S. Department 
of the Interior. 


Service, 


WILDERNESS ANIMAL — THE FISHER 


Continued from page 3 
is two feet, and whose top weight is 
about 18 pounds, seems doubtful. 
Unless the incident was colored for 
dramatic effect or the man had pan- 
likely that he 
aroused a_ wolverine, 
and heavier 
more 


icked, it seems more 
might have 
whose aggressiveness 
weight make him a 
dangerous opponent. 

I will accept the fisher as an ani- 


mal that bears within him some of 


would 


the same unquenchable spirit of 
wildness as the timber wolf and the 
Canada lynx—an animal that adds 
joy to my days because of his beauty 
and grace; that sometimes stirs in 
me the eerie memory of ancient fears 
as he moves like a bodiless shadow 
in the moonlight, 
softly across the roof in deep night. 

THE ENp. 


or pads ever so 
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PATENTED 
Actual photograph of cardinal feeding 


Designed to make the seeds in it accessible 
either to all birds, or only to cardinals, gros- 
beaks, chickadees, and certain others. Can 
easily be adjusted to exclude English spar- 
rows. One filling lasts many days — seed 
fully protected from rain and snow — non- 
rust hardware — flow of seed is automatic 
— hulls kept out of seed hopper and also 
off your lawn — green baked enamel finish 
a truly beautiful qarden accessory. 


BEVERLY SPECIALTIES CO. 
10331 S. LEAVITT CHICAGO, ILL. 
FEEDER $7.75 POST PAID 
STAND FOR FEEDER WITH 
ENAMELED SQUIRREL GUARD $6.50 


44s Ae ee) ee 
YY LLG E nesage 
tHe peemite oF 


wii 8180 Fenones 


the permanent 
year-around 
bird attractor 


Lifetime service — with continued good 
appearance. 
Easy to fill. Seed capacity 
periods. 
Sanitary and clean. Cast aluminum feed- 
ing table. 
Rust-proof aluminum hood. 
Duraglas container. Adjustable ports for 
seed flow control. 
Mounted on 6G ft. length of 1 in. galvan- 
ized pipe. 
@ Protector cone shields against predatory 
animals. 
Feeder No. 3 (shown) Capacity 2'/2 gal- 
lons $25.00 f.0.b. factory 
Feeder No. 2 (same style) Capacity 7s 
gallons $17.50 f.0.b. factory 
Prices include feeder, squirrel shield and 
pipe. (We suggest you get pipe locally. 
Deduct $1.50 from prices above, if not 
wanted.) Send no money. We bill you later. 
Circular available. 


WILDLIFE REFUGE 
Box 487, East Lansing, Michigan 


for long 


Announcement 


Audubon Convention 
held at Asilomar 

ihe Grove, California March 

to March 24 inclusive I he 
CONVENTION Is sponsored by the National 
cooperation with 
ithliates Ihe Mon 
\udubon Society will 
vw the host branch, of which Mr. Fred 
president spe ikers Wi 
Buchheister, Senior Vice 
National Audubon 
Starker Leopold ol tl 


The biennial 
Calitornia will be 
from 


1959 


\udubon Society in 
branches ma 


terev) Peninsula 


Beidleman is 
in Carl W 

President of — the 
Society, Dr. A 
University of California, Roger Tor 
Peterson mad others. For programs ma 
registration forms write to the National 
Pacihe Coast Othe 


Berkeley Cal 


\udubon Society 
“6 Bancrott Way 


he Editor 


HELP TO PERPETUATE YOUR SOCIETY 


if tha you help fo 


fudubon 
Sugvested 
quest form on i 
se and beques to the National 
fudubon Society n the City of 
New York, in la of Neu 
York, the sum 
(or otheru 
used for 
poses of 


NATIONAL AUDUBON 
SOCIETY MIXTURE 
$ 2.75 postpaid 
$ 5.00 
$ 8.00 
$15.50 ex 


MEDIUM 
SUNFLOWER SEED 
$ 3.50 t paid 
$ 7.50 t 
$13.00 
$24.00 « 


HRRH 


A 
VV 


Service Department 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 
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Continued from page 2 


National Park 


callp 


Within the Ol 
here ! | rublic 

rounds, most « h may be reached 
sutomobile 1 cn TrhOore (| 
tate : tional forest 


ited = nearb outside the na 


tional park boundaries 

! more ha 63 trail shel 

inside the irk 
in Port An 
1 current in 
Mition on th or any one 
IS ran r stations ¢ the Olvm 
eninsul ‘ your ques 
Park rangers 
men who work the road equip 


naturalists, and 


ill greet you 


pleasanth and 


VIN you information on how best to 


enjoy the park 


Th public tutomob campgrounds 


provide individual campsites with 


benches ibles ind fireplaces with 


{ 


sanitary facilities and running water 


provided it convenient locations 


Firewood is usually pre-cut for you 


or may be hand 


picked up close ul 
It is wise to bring a hatchet and 
relus¢ 


parks 


in overnight camping tee of 


small shovel, as all unburnable 


should be buried At the stat 


is charges One ot these Sequim 


Bay State Park, is among the loveliest 
in the West 
\ map showing all of these camp 


grounds may be obtained by writing 
the Superintendent, Olympic National 
Park, Port Angeles, Washington 
will enable you to plan ahead 
Situated Lake 
park are three 
owned by National Park Concessions, 
Inc., Star Route |, Port Angeles 
ire Lake Crescent Lodge, Rosemary 
Inn, and LaPoel Resort 


at $4.50 per couple per day. It is well 


which 
iround Crescent 
within the resorts 
They 
Rates start 
to write ahead for reservations 
In addition, there are 102 accredited 


resorts, hotels, and motels on the 


many of which are in o1 


park \ folder with descrip 


tions and rates can be secured by writ 


peninsula 
near the 
ing to Olympic Peninsula and Hotel 


Association, Colman Ferry Terminal, 


Seattle 4, Washington 

Park Headquarters in Port Angeles 
leaflets 
where evening nature talks are sched 
uled. A 


alist information will be found in var 
Port 


has mimeographed telling 


continual source of 'natur- 


ious columns of the ingeles 
Evening News 
Possibly the best places for head 


quartering to see Olympic Park ani 


mals and vegetation are 


WHERE TO STAY WHILE VISITING 
OLYMPIC NATIONAL PARK 


(1) Up the Dosewallips River on 
the east side. At either of two camp 
grounds (16 and 18 miles up the 
river), you get right into evergreen 
forests that are like wonderland. 

(2) In the vicinity of Port 
Short 


take you to the top of the mountains, 


Angeles, 


on the north side trips will 
to Olympic Hot Springs, etc. 

(3) Campgrounds or commercial 
resorts along the Ocean Strip, on the 
west side. From these you can go 
either way: seaward or back up to 
the Rain Forest on the Hoh River. 
Amanda Park 


there are three public 


(4) The area ol 
(south) where 
campgrounds on Lake Quinault, sev 
eral resorts, and roads leading into 
other campgrounds and small rain tor 
ests on both the north and south forks 
of the Quinault River 


and ranger station at the end of the 


(campground 


road on each fork). 

You can hardly expect to “see” the 
park without 
least two places: perhaps once at Port 
Angeles and once at Lake Quinault, 
the Ocean Strip or the Dosewallips. 
leading up 
into Olympic National Park all come 


headquartering in at 


The roads toward ot 
to deadends because of the mountain 
ous character of the interior of the 


Olympics; but at every single dead 


end, or just short of it, there is at 
least one public campground. By liv 
ing at these camps at least overnight, 
you have the best opportunity for see 
them are 


ing animals, for most olf 


most active in evening and early 
morning 


All these 


rushing streams and through wooded 


roads, too, lead along 


territory. It is along various of these 
roads or just beyond them that you 
will find, for instance, 
ern red cedar (20’ diameter) ; Douglas 
fir (17' 8”); Sitka spruce (16' 3”), and 
western hemlock (9'), in the world. 
New Hurricane Ridge Road 

\ new road from Port Angeles to 
Hurricane Ridge, in the heart of the 
Olympic National Park primitive area, 
was begun in 1949 and completed by 
New Year's Day 1958. Surfacing of 
the new which runs by easy 
per cent 


the largest west 


road, 
grades—not exceeding 7 
from Port Angeles approximately 24 
miles southwest to the 5,200-foot-ele 
vation Hurricane Ridge 
been completed by mid-August 1958. 
The new road will be kept open dur 
ing the winters from now on, except 


Lodge, had 


in extremely stormy conditions. 
THe AUTHOR 
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Low Cost Housing for your BIRDS 


WREN HOUSE $2.50 
Postage and Handlin 25 


} 


The FLICKER OR 
SCREECH OWL $7.95 


Postage and Handling 


20 ROOM MARTIN HOUSE 
$42.95 


Size 22 28” x 29 
Shipping Charges Collect 


FLICKER OR SCREECH 
OWL HOUSE $8.00 NESTING MATERIAL 
Festage ond Nending 8 AND RACK $1.90 


p 


any 


CHICKADEE HOUSE BLUEBIRD COTTAGE THE WOODPECKER 
$4.50 $3.45 $6.95 


THE WREN $3.95 THE BLUEBIRD $3.95 


Postage and Handling .50 Postage and Handling .50 Postage and Handling .50 Postage and Handling .50 Postage and Handling .70 


THE ROBIN $3.95 
Postage and Hand j J 


BLUEBIRD OR TREE 
SWALLOW HOUSE 
$2.70 


Postage and Handling .35 


TREE SWALLOW HOUSE oh a | THE CHICKADEE 
$4.05 } $3.95 
Postage and Handling .50 Postage and Handling .50 
WOOD DUCK HOUSE 
$9.00 


Postage and Handling $1.50 


C 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N.Y 


ORDER FROM aervice Separtrrrernt 
| 


Send for Free Catalogue 
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f igen ’ 
NEW 2°x2° SLIDES 


67 of the 106 cotor slides from our ““Y ACTUAL 
PHOTOGRAPH" Series have now been replaced 
with better photographs. The new slides are: 


Y-1 Recwinged Y-50 Downy 
Blackbird Woodpecker 

v-2 Mallard Y-51 House Wren 

Y¥-3 Bobolink (male Y-53 Yellowthroat 

Y-5 Indigo Bunting (male) 

Y-6 Cardinal (male Y-54 Yellowthroat 

Y-7 Cardinal (female (female) 

Y-9 Yellow-breasted Y-55 Burrowing Owl 
Chat Y-56 Black-throated 

Y-11 Flicker Blue Warbler 

Y-12 Yellow - billed Y-57 Least Tern 
Cucho Y-58 Least Bittern 

Y-15 American Y-59 Common Egret 
Goldfinch Y-61 Snowy Egret 

¥-16 Kentucky Y-63 Serub Jay 
Warbler Y¥.66 Veery 

Y-20 Fastern Y-68 Tufted Tit é 
) owlark Y-69 Prothonotary 

¥-22 White- breasted Warbler (female 
Nuthatel 

Y-25 Ovenbird 

Y-27 Roadrunner Y 

Y-28 Robin 

Y-29 Spotted 


Y 
Sandpiper Y 
30 Field Sparrow y 
31 Song Sparrow Y 
82 Canada Warbler y 
34 Brown Thrasher bi 
y 

Y 

y 


tt 


36 Wood Thru 
37 Rufous- side« 
Tow hee y 
STA Brown Towhee 
40 Black-throated ’ 
Green Warbler 
42 Chestnut - sided y 
Warbier (male 
44 Myrtle Warbler 
45 Parula Warbler 
46 Worm-eating 
Warbler (pair 
47 Yellow Warbler 
49 Northern 
Waterthrush 


ot 


“<4 «= “4 


101 Sereech Owl 
195 Purple Finch 
106 Painted Bunting 


nt 
wt ne tt te 


Photo and Film Dept. 
National Audubon Society, 
1130 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 28, N. Y. y, 


FRANK W. 
McLAUGHLIN 


Executive Director, 


“Audubon Field Notes provides the bird 
students, both amateur and professional, with 
a wealth of factual data about the populations, 
migrations, and distribution of the avifauna 
of North America 

“Audubon Field Notes is truly a coopera 
tive publication. The bird students contribute 
information about the birdlife in their partic 
ular area and they in turn gain much knowl 
edge about the avifauna in other sections of 
our continent by reading the Regional Re 
ports, 

“Many readers plan their vacations to coin 
cide with peak migrations or breeding popula 
tions in other sections of North America by 
fuduhon Field Notes.” 


consulting 


tudubou 
Fiedd Notes 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 


Subscription for one year $3.00 
For two years 5.50 
For three years 7.50 


(Single copies of April issue 
Christmas Bird Count $2.00) 


1130 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 28, N. Y. 
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BOOK NOTES 


By Amy Clampitt, Librarian, Audubon House 


A FIELD GUIDE TO REPTILES 
AND AMPHIBIANS EAST OF 
THE 100TH MERIDIAN 


B Roger Conant Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston Vass 1958 71 » X 
114 mn tbh pp Illustrated indexed 
S5.95 

It is no exaggeration to say that there 


has never been a book like this one 
From even a casual leafing-through of 
the plates °4 of which 
some 400 of the 


are in full, handsome, startlingly life-like 


representing 


1,100 species covered 


color—the advance in accuracy and 
completeness, over all previous works 


really 


on the subject is evident The 


prodigious labor behind it, however, 
does not so readily meet the eye. “A 
small army of herpetologists,” Mr. Co 
professional and amateur 

them total 


plains and 


nant tells us, 

and some of strangers, 
scoured the forests, de 
scended into caves, risked pneumonia 
by wading in swamps on early spring 
nights, drove hundreds of miles, and in 
general displayed incredible enthusiasm 
in ferreting out rare specimens just to 
contribute to the cause The illustra 
tions, with one exception which read 
Roger ‘Bird’s-Eye 


lvew” column about, 


Peterson's 
know 


ers ol 
already 
were made directly from living speci 
mens, and the technique employed is as 
remarkable as everything else about the 
undertaking The animals were posed 
by the author and photographed by his 


wife, Isabel Hunt Conant, who devel 


oped her own negatives, made prints 
to scale, and then—again from the liv 
ing animal—retouched or colored each 
of these by hand. Picture a household 


in which upwards of 200 snakes, lizards 


turtles irogs toads, and = salamanders 
ere being kept at one time, and you 
begin to gather some notion of that 
project Nothing seems to have been 
LOrZOLLCN—INStrUuctions On ¢ ipture trans 
portation, and care ind on the treat 
ment ol snake-bite, are given, along with 
range maps, glossary ind a_ bibliog 
raphy And there is the advice which 


ought to be, but too often is not, borne 


please mention Audubon Magazine 


in mind by all users of field guides, on 
whatever subject: “In trying to make 
identifications remember that animals 
are not cut out by die-stamping ma- 
chines or patterned by a trip through 
a printing press. Variation is a normal 


part of nature.” 


LIVING BIRDS OF THE WORLD 


By E. Thomas Gilliard, Doubleday and 
Company, Garden City, N. Y., 1958. 
11144 x 8 in., 400 pp. Illustrated. In- 
dexed. $12.50. 

Big, gorgeous bird books like this one 
may no doubt be expected to appear 
every fall, with almost the regularity 
of swallows heading for South America, 
until every last species in that (orni- 
thologically speaking) densely popu- 
lated but sparsely photographed conti- 
nent has had its picture taken. The 
main and noteworthy innovation here 
is the number of South American, Afri- 
can, and Asiatic birds represented, some 
of them for the first time as photo- 
graphed in their native surroundings. 
While a majority of the illustrations 
are in color, there is the fine work of 
Loke Wan ‘Tho—to single out one 
name among others better known—to 
serve as a reminder of the subtler range 
of possibilities in sober black and white. 
It is a pity that these are often less well 
reproduced, and in general treated with 
less respect, than their showier but 
often shallower counterparts in Koda- 
chrome. Mr. Gilliard’s text gives an 
extensive amount of information, but 
would have been improved by more 
careful editing. 


THE BIRDS 


By Oskar and Katharina Heinroth, Unt- 
versity of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 
1958. 834 x 5 in., 181 pp. Illustrated. 
Indexed. $5.00. 

While popular bird books originating 
in our own country tend to treat birds 
by families and to deal chiefly in gen- 
eralizations, those from abroad—and es- 


pecially from the European continent 
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—are likely to concentrate on behavior 
and on differences rather than similar- 
ities. This small book by a distinguished 
German ornithologist revised and 
brought up to date after his death by 
his wife—is a case in point. Its fascina- 
extreme particu- 


Having defined the class Aves, 


tion, indeed, is in its 
larity. 
the first chapter is devoted to the prop 
osition that ““The Bird” does not exist 
save as an abstraction, and to warning 
ornithological 


the reader against all 


generalizations. Succeeding chapters, 
which deal chiefly with nesting habits 
but also with such matters as molts 
locomotion, communication, and men- 
tal powers, abundantly and often sur- 
prisingly demonstrate the ways in which 
birds differ from each other. There is 
much interesting material based on Dr. 
Heinroth’s own observations: for exam 
corncrake 


ple, he discovered that a 


which he had brought up from the egg 
was scared almost to death when it 
first heard the voice of its own kind; 
and he once watched a European black- 
bird begin nine different nests and then 
become so confused that it never fin 
ished any of them. When he does make 
a general remark it bears the stamp of 
a learned, lively, and original mind, as 
in this highly characteristic one from 
color and pigment: 
distributed over the 
single feathers just as if someone had 
taken a white bird and painted it the 
This makes us think that 
a bird’s being 
colored in a particular way, it is left 
to the single feathers, so to speak, to de 
cide how to do it.” The trim and 
format is al 


the chapter on 
“The colors are 


way it looks. 
whatever the reason for 


sprightly elegance of the 
most, if not quite, sufficient to overcome 
one’s objection to the rather high price 
for so small a book 


LIFE: AN INTRODUCTION TO BIOLOGY 
By George Gaylord Simpson, Colin S. 
Pittendrigh, and Lewis H. Tiffany, Har- 
court, Brace and Company, New York, 
1957. 954 x 7 in., 845 pp. Illustrated. 
Indexed. $10.00 

Ihree-and-a-half pounds of solid mat- 
ter, as diversified, complex, and articu 
late as an introduction to the science 
of living organisms ought to be. As a 
college textbook it is somewhat revolu 
tionary; as a reference it is hardly less 
than encyclopedic; and it is moreover a 
pleasure to read. One has throughout 
that sense of being taken into the au 
thors’ confidence which is a result of 
their never losing sight of their audi- 
ence, and which is so rare in textbooks, 
especially ilas, scientific ones. The 
brief essav entitled “What ts Science?” 
in the second chapter, is reason enough 
for owning the book; and whether the 
topic under discussion is as general as 
the principle of Occam's razor or as 


specific (or even subspecific) as the in 
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tergradation among the populations of 
Oregon juncos or the history of the deer 
on the Kaibab Plateau of Arizona, its 
biological significance is made beauti- 
fully clear. The numerous photographs, 
drawings, and diagrams have been no 
less beautifully integrated with the text, 
and the volume as a whole is as hand 
some as it is useful. 


BIRDS OF MARYLAND AND THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
By Robert E. Stewart and Chandler S. 
Robbins, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 1958. 9 x 534 1n., 
40] pp. Illustrated. Indexed. $1.75. 
The detailed records from banding 
and population studies available to the 
authors—both of them wildlife biologists 
with the U. S. Government—make this 
something of an 
bird books. The general plan is the 
same; but a list of maximum counts, 


innovation in state 


with dates, places, and numbers, for 
each species regularly recorded in the 
area, may be said to open a new era in 
works of this nature, and will be wel 
comed by everybody, from specialists in 
population dynamics down to plain ordi- 
nary bird-watchers. There are no descrip- 
tions and no illustrations (aside from a 
frontispiece), though maps _ showing 
breeding ranges and banding returns 
are plentiful. 


excluding hypotheticals but 


Fotal number of species, 
including 
those now extinct or extirpated: 333 


JUNIOR BOOKS 


GREENWOOD SUMMER (8-12) 
By Marjory Bartlett Sanger, E.P. Dutton 
& Company, New York, 1958. 814 x 
6 in., 160 pp. Illustrated. $2.95. 

Brian and Jenny Vogel, the brother 
and sister of “The Bird Watchers,’’ here 
continue their adventures at a Massachu 
setts nature camp. In writing of such a 
planned experience—especially when 
one believes in it as wholeheartedly as 
Mrs. Sanger 
always the risk of turning 
mental advocate; but the author's tact 


obviously does—there is 
into a senti 


and good sense allow her to write with 
enthusiasm and still to make her young 
characters believable. The most touch 
ing of these is a blind boy, David, whose 
goodness 1S 


genuine portrayed with 


warmth but without a single marring 
trace of pity. And as a foil she gives us 
Toby, who lives for baseball, is bored 
stiff with mosses and ferns and regards 
a butterfly net as an affront to his dig 
nity. When, before the season is half 
over, he is allowed to 20 home, a 
counselor remarks, “If everyone was in 
nature all sum 
World 


terested in 
mer, how could there be any 
Series?” Having been a counselor her 
helf, the author 
writes—whether it be the campers’ emo 
nature trails, 


studying 


knows’ whereof she 


tional ups and downs, 
butterfly houses, or bogs 


RONALD Books 


for young people... 


Boy’s Book of 
FROGS, TOADS, 
and 
SALAMANDERS 


Percy A. Morris 


This handsome book introduces a fas- 
cinating group of animals that can be 
found in vour immediate neighborhood, 
are easy to capture, safe to handle, and 
thrive in captivity. Describes the 
habits, physical characteristics, and life 
history of all common North American 
amphibians. “Simply and interestingly 
written. . . profusely and well illus 
trated.” — William Taber, in Hobbies. 
131 photographs. $4.00 


Boy’s Book of Snakes 
Also by Percy A. Morris 
Don't believe everything you hear about 
snakes. Here are the facts about these 
misunderstood creatures, many of which 
are useful and make good pets. Book in- 
cludes information on almost 100 differ- 
ent kinds — where to find them, how to 
recognize them, and how to catch and 
handle the harmless ones, “Clear, con- 


cise... filled with invaluable informa- 
tion.” —Saturday Review. 62 drawings, 
photographs. $4.00 


The Junior Book of 


Camping and Woodcraft 
Bernard S. Mason 


Prepared especially for the young out- 
doorsman who wants to learn the 
ways of the woods. Beautifully illus- 
trated book teaches by word and pic- 
ture the handling of jackknife, ax, and 
saw. Tells how to make camp beds, 
rig up a den with a poncho, pitel 
tents, choose the right wood and make 
a fire, tell directions by shadows and 


stars. 315 photos, sketches. 84x11. $4.00 


° 
Practical Taxidermy 
John W. Moyer 

Illustrated, step-by-step instructions 
for mounting birds, mammals, fish, and 
reptiles inexpensively and easily at 
home with a few simple tools. 101 de 
tailed diagrams and photos show how to 
prepare permanent, life-like study speci- 
mens and trophies — game heads, skins, 
fur rugs, and mounts. “The most com- 
plete book of its kind on this subject in 
many years.”—James L. Clark, 4 meri 
can Museum of Natural History. $3.50 
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meneamnonsnniin 


BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES. All makes re- 
Binoculars—Telescopes—Microscopes paired, cleaned, aligned, hard-coated. Work done 


-— 


—_—_—— n premises, with 20 years’ experience. Estimates 
BE FIRST TO NAME THE BIRD! with binocu- free. Come in, call, or mail in your glass. Author- 
lars especially adapted by us for bird-watching ized Bausch & Lomb dealer. Sell, buy, and trade 
Send for details Also, Bausch & Lomb, Lez, new and used. George A. Garaventa, 90 Nassau 
and 2 grades of Japanese with quality compari- Street, Room 80, New York City 38, N. Y. 
son Every glass even the Miraxel Specials WOrth 2-1959. 
from $29.50 -checked by instrument in our fa- 
mous Repair Shop, and covered by our FREE- BINOCULARS REPAIRED by expert craftsmen 
SERVICE GUARANTEE. Liberal trade-ins 0 Hard-coating eye cups replaced, all makes. We 
day trial-we pay postage. Free consultation have optics to repair any make, Collimator align- 
write us or visit us Open Saturdays 10-1 See ment to Government specifications Free check 
following ad THE REICHERTS, Mirakel Op- ip and estimates, prompt service Special rates 
tical Co., Mount Vernon 2, New York, MOunt to clubs. All work guaranteed. Binocular cases, 
Vernon 4-2772. any size $3.00. I. Miller, 703 South Third Street, 


Philadelphia 47, Pennsylvania. 
BEFORE BUYING BINOCULARS read our 


ticle “Know Your Binoculars” published in Au- BINOCULAR REPAIRS, clean optics, lubricate, 
dubon Magazine—obviously unbiased, Tells ho refinish, seal, align prisms, $15.00 plus postage. 
to choose the right" model, how to check a One year workmanship guarantee Scientific 
glass for claims made, and how to use it to best Optical Instrument Service, 22 West Chippewa 
advantage. Fully illustrated 12-page reprints 10 Street, Buffalo, New York. 
no charge to bird-club members. THE REICH- 
ERTS, Mirakel Optical Co., 14 West First St., BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES, etc., repaired 
Mount Vernon 2, New York. Guaranteed workmanship Lenses coated for 
brighter vision Damaged lenses or prisms re- 
EYEGLASS WEARERS — WARNING! Don't placed. Shallow eye cups made to order for eye 
scratch your eyeglasses ! Buy binoculars with glass wearers Lost or broken eye cups replaced 
shallow eyecaps that we have SOFT-FILM-PR( Describe repairs r send instruments for free 
TECTED at no extra cost Another service to estimate Write for descriptive folder. Liberal 
birders developed by, and obtainable ONLY trade-ins on new Bushnell binoculars. Gould 
from: THE REICHERTS, Mirakel Optical Co., Lens Service, 26-L. Franklin Avenue, Bingham- 
14 West First St., Mount Vernon 2, New York. ton, N. Y. 
NOW! SCOPE WIDE-FIELD 20x EYEPIECE BINOCULARS-—-Swift & Anderson—BINOCU- 
for both Bausch & Lomb Balscope and Bushnell LARS Will sell you at Jobber’s Wholesale 
Spacemaster Affords 100° more viewing area Prices Wreite CHARLES A. PHILLIPS, 132 
than standard 20x. Twice as easy and quick to Lincoln Avenue, Syracuse 4, New York. 
pick up” a bird! And another MIRAKEL EX- 
CLUSIVE! Now you can mount scope directly BINOCULARS, Prompt service and repairs on 
n tripod with a permanently attached threaded binoculars ld glass and opera glass. Free 
boss--and save cost of a separate, clumsy tripod estimates on : repairs Also authorized dealers 
idapter! We install the boss—designed and and service for Bausch & Lomb and Hertzel 
manufactured by us--on scopes we sell AT NO Reuss (German) binoculars. Large selection of 
EXTRA COST! Also, rotating turret for eye- binocular cases. Established 1921. Charles W. 
pieces of different powers. so accurate (when Mayher & Son, 5 Seuth Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
checked by us) you can change magnifications 3, Hlinois. Phone Dearborn 2-7957. 
without refocusing. Send for interesting details = —— . = — 
See above ads. MIRAKEL OPTICAL CO., 14 Y i 
West First Street, Mount Vernon 2, New York. Books 
CHECK BINOCULARS FOR SPRING now, for BOOKS on Birds, Mammals, N een History 
better birding then. Send for free copies of our subjects New or out-of-print catalogs fur- 
articles, reprinted from Audubon Magazine, nished. Pierce Book Company, Winthrop, Iowa. 
How to Check Alignme nt’ and “Getting More += - 
From Your Binoculars Check your glass your- BOOKS on Fish Fishing, Birds, ‘Animals, Na- 
self, or send it in for free instrument test. We ture Request free catalog listing hundreds of 
repair all makes—clean, align and lubricate in new, used and rare books. Sporting Book Serv- 
} days! Mail your glass NOW~—be ready for the ice, Rancocas, N. J. 
migration. THE REICHERTS, Mirakel Optical 
Co., 14 West First Street, Mount Vernon 2, New NATURAL HISTORY BOOKS. Entire libraries 
York. or small collections purchased at liberal prices 
> Nada Kramar, 927-15th Street, Northwest, Wash- 
BINO-FOTOGRAPHY !—RITE THE REICHERTS ington 5, D. C. 
for detailed information and technical advice 
Mirakel Optical Co.,. Mount Vernon 2, New York. “ATTRACTING BIRDS TO YOUR BACK- 
- er > apron : YARD,” by Dr. Wm. J. Beecher, tells how to at- 
coe dee ay OF ag gl a roe my ee pe nee > + 5 Se 
telescopes. ALL TYPES, PRICES. Liberal aa oe ae ee ee ee 
oe ae an aa ris ---~3 a aa $1.00. AT PET SHOPS AND BOOKSTORES. 
doy Piece ng Bh: ' : Ay, 8 was - ely Free list of pet books on request. ALL-PET 
“ ” values to fit vour requirements BOOKS, 119 Darling, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


BART! ETT HENDRICKS, BINOCULAR HEAD- 


QUARTERS, Pittsfield 50-A, Massachusetts. soeehiiae a . 
INSECTS IN BIRDS’ NESTS—-A Checklist and 


AMAZING PRICES prism binoculars, 22 models. Bibliography on the Occurrence of, by Ellis 
$15.25 and up. Fully guars anteed Free trial Hicks The most complete bibliography ever 
compiled on the world-wide incidence of 18 or- 


Folder, “Binocular Selecting,” catalog free. Lab- 4 

ratory-medical microscopes also. Prentiss Im- ders of insect fauna in the nests of 26 orders 
porters, Mercury Bldg., West Los Angeles 25, of birds. An outstanding research contribution to 
Calif. knowledge on bird habitats and health. Order 

from IOWA STATE COLLEGE PRESS, Ames, 

BINOCULARS, BAROMETERS, TELESCOPES lowa. $8.49 

Terrestrial and Celestial Largest stock in 
town. Zeiss, Leitz, Hensoldt, B&L, Sard, Bush- WANTED (to buy or borrow) copy of Report 
nell, German, French and Japanese New and No. 108 of the U.S. Department of Agric oe 
Used. Sell, buy and trade, 30 day free trial Washington, D Cc 1915, “The yt oer <0 
Clean Ss all makes. Over twenty-five Mites,” by Nathan beaks. MRS BERTHA G 
years of reliable optical service. Belz, Opticians, NNE “9 "Ri : ; eeygg sege feee . 
15 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. ¥. Come lee Vaan” oO ieerunee Ears, How eek 86. 
in or Just Write : 
BINOCULARS — REPAIR — RECONDITION — Birdhouses—Feeders 

Authorized dealers Bausch & Lomb, Zeiss, French 
and other imported brands. Dell & Dell Opticians, BEAUTIFUL BIRDHOUSES $1.00 and $1.25, 
19 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. both $2.00. Feeders, $1.50. Knockdown, Postpaid. 
MU 17-2785. Yonghaus, 617 Route 23, Wayne, N. J 
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YOUR ONE-STOP MAIL ORDER CENTER for 
quality bird watching and attracting products. 
Feeders, seed, houses, guides, binoculars, tele- 
scopes. Write for catalog. THE BIRDHOUSE, 
Plain Road, Greenfield, Massachusetts. 


ATTRACT BIRDS all winter with this birch log 
feeder. Ready to fill with suet. Only one dollar, 
plus thirty-five cents postage and handling. John 
Murphy, River Road, Waterville, Ohio. 


BE READY! ORDER EARLY! Wren approved 
2 compartment house $2.50 postpaid. 16 compart- 
ment martin house $20.00 FOB, HOBART SAM- 
MONS, Sesser, Illinois. 


Camping—Travel 7 


FAMILY STYLE VACATIONS with hiking, 
swimming, fishing. Special programs for chil- 
dren and parents. Emphasis on Nature Study. 
California Sierra Nevada near Lake Tahoe and 
Desolation Valley Primitive Area. Write Fallen 
Leaf Lodge, Fallen Leaf, California. 


NATURE LOVERS, Visit Bulls Island. Tropical 
Island of South Carolina. U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. Bird Paradise, 93 species in December 
Bird Count including Wild Turkey, Pileated 
Woodpecker and Oyster-catchers. For reservation 
write Concessionaire of the Dominick House, Mrs. 
Charles H. Mills, Bulls Island, Awendaw, 8S. C., 
or phone 3045 McClellanville, S. C. 


GREEN MT. PARADISE—Enjoy vacation days 
exploring 54 acres of wooded hillsides, meadow- 
land and swamp filled with colorful birds and rare 
flora; return at eventide to a simple old farm- 
house (modern plumbing), wholesome food, and 
the nostalgic odor from a wood-burning stove; 
and later, in a comfortable bed, be lulled to sleep 
by a musically murmuring brook. Cooking in 
French pottery, and stoneground flour a must. 
$6 a day. VERNE THOMAS, Wardsboro, Ver- 
mont. 


WILDERNESS TRAIL TRIPS -hiking and rid- 
ing. Yearly calendar of activities, including trips 
in California Sierra Nevada, Arizona and Mexico. 
Family groups and inexperienced people come. 
Outstanding for natural science interests, photog- 
raphy and rock collectors. WAMPLER TRAIL 
TRIPS, Bex 45, Berkeley, California. 


Films—Slides _ 


NATURE SLIDES. Western birds, mammals, in- 
sects, shells, flowers, trees, clouds, sunsets, as- 
tronomy, showy minerals, natural science and 
scenery of western parks. Finest color, 25¢ 
brings sample, credit slip and new general cata- 
log. SCOTT LEWIS, 1338 Buena Vista, Paim 
Springs, California. 


Home ‘Study 


PAINT OILS: Exciting Home-Courses, Trial 
Lesson FREE, specify Landscape, Still-Life, Por- 
traiture or Marine. PRICKETT-MONTAGUE 
SONGWIND STUDIOS, Monterey, Massachuseits. 


Plants—Seeds 


BABY EVERGREENS, HOLLY, RHODODEN- 
DRONS, AZALEAS, Xmas tree siock, Ornament- 
als, Flowering Shrubs, Blueberrix Shade tree 
Seeds, Perennials, CATALOG free GIRARD 
BROS. NURSERY, Geneva, Ohio. 


WOODLAND PLANTS AND FERNS that oo 
to nature lovers. Write for catalogue. THE RED 
CEDAR WILDFLOWER NURSERY, Falls Vil- 
lage, Connecticut. 


Miscellaneous 
FLINT ARROWHEAD MAKING SECRET. 
Ancient Methods. Illustrated. $1.00. Amaze 
Friends! Genuine rattlesnake rattle and ancient 
flint arrowhead Bolo Ties! $3.50. Both, $6.00. 
‘One of a Kind” items. Guaranteed. CHIEF 
BLACKHAWK, Kennewick 9, Washington. 


BACKWOODS JOURNAL Simple living in 
the world of nature. $1 year, 20¢ copy. LOG 
CABIN LIFE, Old Forge 4, New York. 


SEW Aprons at home for stores. No charge for 
material to fill orders. In our fourth successful 
year. Write: Adco Mfg. Co., Bastrop 8, La. 


NATURALLY FERTILIZED Unpoisoned Oranges 
and Grapefruit $4.50 bushel. Florida honey $1.95 
i, pounds. Also dried fruits and nuts. Organic 
Acres, Box 37, Seffner, Florida. 


BIRD EARRINGS Hand-Carved, Hand-Painted. 
$2.00. State screw-type or for pierced ears. Free 
photo and information. L. Isenberg, Dorsey, III. 


WOODLAND WILDLIFE NOTEPAPER. Au- 
thentic scenes look handdrawn. Sample Packet: 
assorted, 16 designs, 6 colors, 3 styles; 24 sheets, 
envelopes $1.00 HOOVER HANDCRAFT, 
Grand Marais, Minnesota. 
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cholaeships 


TO AUDUBON CAMPS— 
Gifts That Last A Lifetime 


As AN INDIVIDUAL, you contribute greatly to conservation 
human as well as wildlife), when you make it possible for 
teachers and youth leaders to better equip themselves to 
teach in all fields of nature. Through inspired training 
obtained at Audubon Camps these teachers and youth 
leaders become a continuing source of inspiration to all 
who come under their guidance. 

AvupuBON Societies ... Branches and Affiliates . . . This 


is your opportunity to give valuable service to your com- 


munity. The Audubon philosophy to learn, love, and 


Mrs. J. W. Whiteman, Jacksonville, Florida, 


respect all nature will come alive when spread abroad 
by Campers sent to Audubon Canips through your Society. 


EXECUTIVES, 
BES 


Ciuss, Scout 
Youtu PrRoGRAM LEADERS 


CLuBs, WOMEN’s 
DIRECTORS, ALL 


GARDEN 
(‘AMPFIRI 


Send your leaders in conservation education and nature 
activities to Audubon Camps. They will guide your Junior 

help them to be better citizens of your com- 
These leaders will also be a source of valuable 


Groups 
munities. 
program material for your Adult Groups. 


“The session certainly constituted one mon interest in the wonders in the world 


about us make up the daily program. You 


Houstwite and Moruer. Photograph by 
Ed Knight, Elsner and Son, Jacksonville. 


““My two weeks at the 
Maine Audubon Camp 
were truly an amateur 
Naturalist’s Paradise. The 
enthusiasm of the staff 
was contagious and be- 
fore I left I felt that my 
interest in nature had 
reached an all time peak 
Rather than presenting nature study as a 
series of separate unrelated topics, nature 
was presented to us as a ‘whole.’ Each 
individual field trip helped the pieces of 
the nature-puzzle to fit together, complet- 
ing the full picture. It is such a joy to 
share experiences with the children, which 
I teach, in the Camp Fire Girls and at the 
Jacksonville Children’s Museum.” 

Mrs. ]. W. Whiteman 


William Masalski, Riverside, Connecticut, 
Eastern 


GENERAL SCIENCE TEACHER in 
Junior High School, Riverside. 


“The two weeks spent 
this summer at the Au- 
dubon Camp of Connecti- 
cut were of more practical 
value in strengthening my 
background in conserva- 
tion and ecology than any 
college course taken in the 
classroom. The knowledge 
gained was by direct observation at the 
pond, in the field, in the forest, and many 
other places 


of my most pleasant and valuable learning 
experiences and I am indeed grateful to the 
organization which sponsored me and made 
my participation possible 

“Hats off to the National Audubon So- 
ciety and the splendid staff at the Audu- 
bon Camp of Connecticut for providing the 
public with such a wonderful opportunity 
to better understand and appreciate the 
world around us!” William Masalski 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Giri 


Vi Berg, 


SCOUT PROFESSIONAL, Girl Scouts of Mil- 
Photograph by 


waukee County, Wisconsin. 
B. Artin Haig, Milwaukee. 


“We who attended the 
Audubon Camp of Wis- 
consin in 1958 will long 
remember those reward- 
ing two weeks. The camp, 
in its lovely setting, where 
wild life lived unafraid 
and undisturbed was a 
peaceful retreat for me, 
and I’m sure for all those attending the ses- 
sion. . . . Great praise is due you for the 
splendid job of training which is done at 
the camp .. . Because of attendance at the 
camp, I will be able to share with a large 
number of our adult volunteer trainers the 
many additional new devices and the wealth 
of information I learned. ‘They, in turn, 
will use this new material to promote con- 
servation and love of nature in our girl 
scout program. . . . I shall always be 
grateful for the scholarship that enabled me 
to attend the Audubon Camp of Wisconsin 
It is a place where fellowship and the com- 


browse, explore, discover, and learn, and in 
so doing, learn that nature has much to con- 
tribute to the lives of all of us.” Vi Berg 


e 
The Reverend Victor Hermann, Fair Oaks, 
California. Pastor of Faith Lutheran 
Church, Fair Oaks. Photograph by San 
Juan Record. 


“A scholarship to Au- 
dubon Camp of Califor- 
nia, thanks to the Sacra- 
mento Audubon Society, 
made a dream come true! 

the lovely notes of 
the hermit thrush; a curi- 
ous mother marmot and 
her young; learning why 
the aspen quakes; sighting a crimson snow 
plant meeting kindred spirits from 
Hawaii to Connecticut! These are 
some of the joyous memories that linger in 
the life of one who has attended Audubon 
Camp which still goes on in the classrooms 
of a hundred children at Faith Christian 
Day School... in the weather station the 
older boys have set up; the “Nature Cor- 
ner’ in each room; the wasps’ nests, live 
toads and fallen leaves Like the peb- 
bles we tossed into Lake Van Norden last 
August, Audubon Camp’s circle of influ- 
ence is ever-widening, touching many in 
my congregation and community... I am 
grateful for the joys my Audubon Camp 
scholarship brought me, but I am happy 
that I can bring its message of conserva- 
tion to so many others.” 
The Reverend Victor Herrmann 


GIVE A GIFT THAT IS ETERNAL!! GIVE SCHOLARSHIPS TO AUDUBON CAMPS!! 


(scholarships are tax deductible) 


Write to: NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 11430 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 
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CHILDREN 


a 


Mrs. John McEwan (at rear) points out a bird 
to some of her Audubon Junior Club members. 


By Shirley Miller 


RR" ENTLY one of our Audubon 
Junior Club members was asked 
wanted to be when he grew 


what he 
up The boy thought this over tor 


moment, and then came up with a very 
logical reply I want to be alive he 
said 


That story started a chain reaction 


in our minds Most children ARI 
alive They're alive to all the won 
ders around them—they're busy explo 
ing, discovering, examining, evaluating 


They're making collections of rocks and 


leaves. ‘They're following animal tracks 
and making lists of birds. They're learn 
ing about all the life around them, and 
how this life relates to their own well 
being The $64,000 question ts Will 
they continue to be alive when the 
reach maturity? 

The answer to that quer lies in tl 
help we give them now 
us to telling you about the help th 
Milwaukee County, Wis 


consin are receiving—for the 


children in 


Junior Club Committee of the Mil 


waukee Audubon Society is meetin 


} 


the challenge with an excellent plan 


Under the able direction of Mrs 
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And this leads 


Audubon 


‘ 
John McEwan, Chairman ‘of that com 
mittee, it works like thi , 


First, Mrs. McEwan ind, her commit 
‘ members call on the youth leaders 
n the area—the school superintendents 
principals, and teachers; the Scout and 
Camp Fire Girl executives; the 4-H 
Club personnel, and those working with 
They encour 


religious youth groups 


ige them to use the materials provided 


»y the Audubon Junior Clubs in their 
wn programs, but th don't stop 
here After these groups subscribe to 
is material, Mrs. Mckwan'’s commit 
et provides them with constant help 
locally 


Next they organize a series of FIELD 
TRIPS for these leaders, which give 
them lively and practical techniques for 
onducting such trips themselves, for 

children in their groups 

Third, the committee conducts an in 
oor LEADERS’ TRAINING COURSI 

the Milwaukee Library in which ex 
verts in the Milwaukee Audubon So 


ciety give the Audubon Junior Club 
eaders basic assistance in such sub 
jects as Conser ion, Birds, Insects 
Plants, et 


An AUDUBON 
NEWSLETTER 


JUNIOR CLUB 


prepared by this 


committee and sent to each Junior Club 
leader in the county four times a year. 
This Newsletter lists the time and place 
for the FIELD TRIPS and the LEAD- 
ERS’ TRAINING COURSE. It contains 
a section on SEASONAL PROJECTS 
AND ACTIVITIES FOR CHILDREN, 
a BOOK REVIEW section, a listing of 
the NATURAL SCIENCE RESOURCE 
BULLETINS that the committee has 
prepared especially for these leaders on 
their own Milwaukee area, and general 
information about the program of the 
Milwaukee Audubon — Society. The 
opening paragraph of the Fall 1958 
Newsletter illustrates so well the reason 
why this committee is making an all-out 
effort to help the youth leaders in their 
community, that we quote it, as follows: 


“Have you wondered where our fu 
ture conservationists will come from? 
Have you wondered who will carry 
on the fight to preserve our wetlands, 
our watersheds, and our wildlife? 
The children in your classes and in 
your youth groups will—if they some 
how develop a genuine appreciation 
of nature. The alternative is to raise 
still another generation that treats 
our diminishing natural resources 
with indifference. Can we afford to? 
This Newsletter is our first. In it we 
hope to help you achieve this goal 
of developing alert, responsible citi- 
zens who are fully cognizant of their 
responsibilities to our land and to the 
wild things that live on it.” 


If you would like a free copy of the 
complete Newsletter, we would be glad 
Just write to us, at 
New York 28, N. Y. 


to send it to you. 
1130 Fifth Avenue, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Continued from page 46 


NATURAL PRESERVATION SOLUTIONS for 
the preservation of insects, and marine life. Write 
for information to ORIGINAL OSTAPP LABO- 
RATORIES, P.O. Box 588, San Bernardino, Cal- 
ifornia. 


AMERICAN INDIAN arrowheads 8 for $2. AF- 
RICAN PIGMY arrowheads 14 for $2. DINO- 
SAUR REPTILE TEETH, 50 million years, clean 
museum-quality rarities, supplies limited, 3 for 
$2 ppd. CECIL HOUSSE, Box 514, Westwood, 
New Jersey. 


LEARN WARBLERS QUICKLY and easily with 
Identi-guide for Eastern Warblers, 25¢ each; $15 
per 100. BOX 75, PINE PLAINS, NEW YORK. 


ECUADOR STAMPS picturing TROPIC BIRDS 
in Brilliant Colors. Unused set 6 Complete, 15¢ 
to Approval Applicants. EDWIN MORR, 1204 
Sandusky, Ashland, Ohio. 


THE WORLD IS YOURS or Travels in Nature. 
Nature essay. [llustration. 50 cents. ROBERT 
LA FONTAINE, 5 Delaval Road, Worcester 6, 
Massachusetts. 


CARVINGS MADE TO ORDER of Wood, Ivory 
oer your rough Semiprecious Stones. HERMANIA 
ANSLINGER, So. 320 Ralph, Spokane 31, Wash- 
ington. 
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We Null tinguiues for participation in next season's 
1959-60 Jbudubon SCREEN TOURS 


Each year 200 communities participate in the National 
Audubon Society’s continent-wide Screen Tours. We in- 
vite your application. 

These film-lecture programs further a knowledge and 
understanding of all forms of wildlife, and promote con- 
servation education. Through them hundreds of thou- 
sands of people are reached in the United States, Canada, 
Bermuda and the Caribbean. 

Featured in the films are birds, mammals, marine life, 
insects, and other forms of wildlife — presented in dra- 
matic action and natural color. 


Organizations with cultural or educational interests 
are the local sponsors. Costs are modest; and for the 
most part Audubon Screen Tours are self-sustaining. 
They have proven successful in small communities as 
well as large. 

Audubon Screen Tours provide a cultural service for 
the community, and can bring increased membership 
and civic prestige to your organization. 

Presented by top-ranking naturalists and wildlife pho- 
tographers, appearing in person, Audubon Screen Tours 
bring the beauties of the out-of-doors indoors. 


Decision to participate in the next season's Audubon Screen Tours should take place prior to February 1. 


White NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 1130 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 


Have you ever Explored REAL Florida? 


Discover a Wildlife 
Wonderland on an 


AUDUBON 
WILDLIFE TOUR 


Bi: trips are being conducted this winter and spring season for your pleasure, 
two of them being based at Clewiston Inn on the southern shore of Lake Okeecho- 
bee, one journeys into the fabulously beautiful CORKSCREW SWAMP SANC- 
TUARY in the northern portion of the Big Cypress country and the other into the 
FISHEATING CREEK country west of that Lake. Two trips base at Miami, one 
being a two-day trip through the EVERGLADES NATIONAL PARK to BEAR 
LAKE and a boat trip on FLORIDA BAY, and the other being a one-day trip by 
station wagon and boat through the PARK to FLORIDA BAY and return. For 
those desiring to participate in the boat trips only on FLORIDA BAY a fifth trip 


Beautiful sub-tropical birds are one of the 
thrills on the tours. 


Cruising through a canal on the Everglades 
National Park Tour. 


is planned, basing at Tavernier on Key Largo. 
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The tours start in December, 1958 and con- ; 
tinue into April, 1959. The fee is $15 per Miami 
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reservations, write to 


. , NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


13 McAllister Arcade, Miami, Florida 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


